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Durina 1937, the association has been 
active and, I think, successful. Our mem- 
bership is now the largest in history; our 






so often happens, our expenses are likewise ; 
also our reserve funds for association ex- 
penses are less than for many years. For 
the last seven months of the year the asso- 
ciation, for the first time in its history, was 
under the guidance of an executive secre- 
tary other than Dr. Kelly. Dr. Kelly’s sage 
advice and counsel, based upon a long ex- 
perience, has been missed; we were pleased 
that he could attend the regional conference 
in California, and are delighted that he is 
with us at this meeting. Dr. Snavely has 
assumed his new responsibilities with vigor 
and effectiveness ; I am very happy to report 
to the association my conviction that our 
leadership for the coming years, as in the 
past, is in excellent hands. 

The executive committee has met as often 
as business necessitated; (we are particu- 
larly grateful to the member from Califor- 
nia who attended at considerable personal 
inconvenience). 

The four regional conferences in October 
were held close to three of the four corners 
of the country and in the great State of 
Texas. We understand that the total atten- 
danee was larger than ever before; most 
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income is greater than ever before and, as 


favorable reports have been received about 
the programs at each conference. 

In keeping with the instructions of the 
association, the incorporation papers are 
nearly completed, and shortly we shall be 
a duly incorporated body. 

Three special activities or projects form 
a large part of our present association pro- 
gram. Each is made possible largely by 
grants from the Carnegie Corporation. Dr. 
Kelly is proceeding with his study of ‘*The 
American College in Transition’’; this will 
result in a book a year or so hence. Pro- 
fessor Branscomb came to us in June from 
Duke University to spend a year studying 
the place of the library in the teaching 
program of the college; some of his time has 
been spent in the field; his report will ap- 
pear in book form in the early fall. Mr. 
Clarke continues his direction of the concert 
project, which has been broadened and now 
provides talent of various sorts for our 
colleges; a recent additional grant from the 
corporation will make possible cooperation 
with colleges and universities in providing 
musical scores for large student choral per- 
formances. The directors of all these proj- 
ects are with us at this meeting; they will 
be glad to discuss with you any matter in 
which you ean advise them or they can ad- 
vise you. 

The most active of our commissions is 
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that on academic freedom and tenure. We 
have continued our friendly meetings with 
the representatives of the American Asso- 
ciation of The 
threats to freedom and tenure are very real 
—perhaps never more so than now; there 
is still much for us to do. The commission 
on the training of teachers is studying the 
place of teacher training in the curriculum 
of the liberal arts college. A new commis- 
sion on fraternities, serving jointly with the 
National Fraternity Conference, gives prom- 
ise of rendering real service to this large 
factor the life on so many college 
campuses. 

In the few further minutes which I shall 
take, I want to discuss very briefly three 
issues which may well occupy the thought 
of our association, possibly leading to spe- 
cifie action. 

First, the relation of the independent lib- 
eral arts college to the federal and state 
governments. You will not find that this 
topic was discussed at meetings of this asso- 
ciation until very recently; ten years ago 
it was not even thought of; to-day, if I mis- 
take not, it is a matter of very grave con- 
While our association includes insti- 
tutions under public control as well as 
those privately endowed, our friends in the 
state universities would, I think, unani- 
mously regret anything which could harm 
the independent college. If the Federal 
Government embarks upon a large program 
of subsidies in which the state-supported 
institution is in an unduly preferred posi- 
tion, the private college will face a most 
its continued existence. 
I am well aware that such thoughts have 
been expressed in the past, and turned aside 
as mere ‘‘idle fears.’’ Two facts, however, 
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severe threat to 


may well be faced: the report which the 
National Advisory Committee on Education 
has just submitted to President Roosevelt is, 
it is said, almost certain to contain a pro- 
posal for some form of federal subsidy for 
the state institutions to which the rest of 
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us will not be eligible. Representatives of 
our association met with this committee a 
few days before the report was finally sub- 
mitted ; it was fairly evident that the recom- 
mendations to President Roosevelt had al- 
ready been determined. Whether federal 
subsidy for higher education is desirable or 
not, and whether Congress is likely to vote 
it or not, is not so much the question for 
us as, ‘‘If there are subsidies, shall the pri- 
vately endowed institutions be excluded ?’’ 
It is, I think, a fair presumption that the 
committee has recommended to the Presi- 
dent federal grants for buildings and equip- 
ment in state-supported institutions; grants 
to the budgets of such institutions to make 
possible salary increases; grants for more 
general scholarship aid and for postgradu- 
ate fellowships; and contributions for re- 
search proposals—all apparently only for 
institutions under state support. Many of 
us might not be willing to accept federal 
subsidy if offered, even for scholarships or 
fellowships or research projects. We should, 
however, I think, be concerned if this large 
group of colleges, educating half our Amer- 
ican college students at no direct public ex- 
pense by taxation, were excluded from any 
such aid. 

The one experiment that has been made 
under the ‘‘ New Deal’’ with federal subsidy, 
namely, the National Youth Administration, 
has included students in privately endowed, 
as well as state-supported, institutions. No 
statement has ever been made by the N.Y.A. 
authorities or others that they have failed 
to get complete cooperation from the inde- 
pendent institutions which accepted N.Y.A. 
grants. At the moment, however, it is 
‘Washington gossip’’ that N.Y.A. aid is to 
be greatly decreased next year, quite possi- 
bly by discontinuing the aid to all institu- 
tions except those under state control. This 
would be well-nigh a calamity for the inde- 
pendent college in all parts of the country, 
except, perhaps, the East. Whether we have 
accepted N.Y.A. aid or noi, I think we 
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should, as an association, report most vigor- 
ously that if the N.Y.A. plan is to be carried 
on—and I, for one, sincerely hope it will be 
—there should be no distinction between the 
two types of institutions to which, at pres- 
ent, aid for working students is being given 
from federal funds. 

One further aspect of the relation between 
the college and the Federal Government 
may be mentioned. The Social Security 
legislation did not include employees of 
colleges and other charitable institutions. 
This exemption was made by Congress at 
least in part because unofficially, but quite 
actively, college presidents urged that their 
institutions be exempted. There are many 
of our members who now feel that was a 
mistake. Personally, I doubt whether the 
Social Security legislation is likely to be 
amended to include any large group now 
exempted, but if that is a possibility, the 
new executive committee of our association 
will have to think very carefully about what 
attitude we should take. Speaking solely 
as an individual, I prefer exclusion, but 
many of my friends, much wiser than I, dis- 
agree. One fact seems to me inescapable: 
if we are not included, we must, even at 
great sacrifice, make some provision now for 
the ultimate retirement of college employ- 
ees. The American college can not afford 
to have it said that when almost every other 
form of paid service in the country is being 
taxed to care for the old age of their em- 
ployees, college officers remain entirely for- 
getful of their responsibilities along this 
line. I well understand what this means to 
our overloaded, often unbalanced college 
budgets, but I think we must face it. 

The privately endowed college is the child 
of the state from which it has received its 
charter. In the past few years the state has 
been exercising more control than ever be- 
fore. Private institutions have found their 
faculties forced to submit to state oath bills. 
Last year many state legislatures threat- 
ened the financial serenity of our colleges 
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with taxation bills. We have experienced 
this in Connecticut, where only the gover- 
nor’s veto prevented the levying of a tax 
upon the athletic plant of our largest uni- 
versity. In Indiana the threat was quite 
grave; the compromise, finally voted, will 
impose taxation six years hence upon cer- 
tain income-producing properties owned by 
privately endowed colleges; the proposed 
service charge (really a tax upon every col- 
lege building), recommended to the legisla- 
ture, was not passed. The situation, how- 
ever, is sufficiently acute there, and in many 
other states, for college presidents seriously 
to urge ‘‘an intelligent interest in the posi- 
tion of candidates for the next legislature 
upon the question of taxation of college 
property.’’ It is quite a new day when 
college presidents find their interests in- 
volved in legislative elections and find legis- 
lative lobbying almost necessary. At least 
we administrators must be open-eyed and 
keen-minded about these taxation threats. 
Second, how many American youths 
should go to college? If thousands more 
than we are now educating should be ad- 
mitted, into what type of institution should 
they go? The elimination of child labor and 
the absence of industrial opportunities for 
youths in their later teens have caused many 
people to advocate caring for all American 
youth until they are eighteen or twenty, in 
some form of institution of higher learning 
above the high school. To do this would 
probably involve a billion dollar increase in 
our national expenditure for education. A 
large percentage of such young people will 
not profit from the present type of college 
course. For them, we shall have to devise 
some new type of training, perhaps mod- 
elled on our experience in the CCC camps; 
Minnesota’s experiment with a two-year 
general college may help to guide the way. 
However, a very large number of American 
youth who are intellectually capable are 
being deprived of a college education be- 
cause of economic insufficiency. The Na- 
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tional Youth Administration this college 
year has decreased by over 15 per cent. the 
number of students aided. There are six 
and a half million young people of college 
age in families with an income of less than 
$1,700, of whom one out of every twenty-six 
is in college. There are three million young 
people from families with incomes over 
$1,700 of whom one out of every five is in 
college. This would not be so disturbing if 
we believed that the children in low-income 
families are in general incapable of profit- 
ing from a college education. It seems quite 
evident, however, that the ability of children 
and the affluence of a family bear little rela- 
tionship; some authorities believe the rela- 
tionship is negative. We are told that in 
the upper 2 per cent. of the youth of the 
country, as judged by I.Q. records, at least 
one half are denied collegiate training en- 
tirely because of financial limitation; six 
sevenths of our present college pupils are 
able to go to college only because they are 
aided by scholarships and are working on 
jobs. On some campuses jobs for boys and 
girls were more numerous last fall than 
previously; those students financed by 
N.Y.A. aid decreased; last year 146,000 
were helped; this year, 80,000. If the Fed- 
eral Government sincerely wanted to raise 
the standard of leadership in the country 
in the next generation, it might well con- 
tinue the N.Y.A. for the average student 
and grant scholarships, some of them of 
considerable size, to boys and girls of un- 
usual promise who are debarred from college 
because of lack of money. We have suffi- 
cient information now to discover pupils 
who in promise and capacity are superior. 
Many of us, in our own scholarship budgets, 
would be wise to make aid less a charity and 
more a recognition of superiority. Society 
would profit more from a smaller number 
of students adequately aided, even if the 
total number of our scholarship pupils had 
to be decreased somewhat. 

The first problem which I outlined con- 
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cerned itself with a matter of policy: our 
relation with the federal and state govern- 
ments. The second was a problem of 
finances: how to award scholarship aid in 
proportion to ability and promise. The 
third concerns itself with the curriculum. 
I am disturbed about the status of the lib- 
eral arts college in the universities, and of 
the humanities within the liberal arts college 
itself. Partly due to the depression, there 
has been a decided swing in student enrol- 
ment toward ‘‘practical’’ subjects; in the 
state universities this is very evident statis- 
tically. The college of liberal arts is de- 
creasing in importance; perhaps it is also 
losing a clear conviction of its place in the 
educational plan. In 1933, 75 per cent. of 
all freshmen were enrolled in liberal arts 
courses; in 1936, it was 69 per cent.; now 
the percentage is less than sixty-four. The 
University of California grew, a year ago, 
by 11 per cent.; the college of liberal arts 
by four tenths of one per cent. In most of 
our great state universities only from one 
third to one sixth of the total enrolment is 
to be found in the liberal arts college. It 
seems easier to get funds from the legisla- 
ture for the more utilitarian departments; 
students apparently prefer courses which 
they think will enhance their earning power 
more directly. 

Practically all privately endowed institu- 
tions are ‘‘liberal arts colleges.’’ Our asso- 
ciation is primarily concerned with this 
type of education; other associations ade- 
quately care for other educational interests 
and activities. The fifty strongest liberal 
arts colleges in the country showed a year 
ago an enrolment only slightly over one per 
cent. more than five years ago and more than 
10 per cent. less than ten years ago. Sev- 
enty years ago 90 per cent. of all American 
college students were in such liberal arts 
colleges; now less than one quarter are. 

Not only is there a shift in the universities 
away from the liberal arts course, but also 
within our colleges themselves there has 
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been a decided change in student interest in 
the last five years. This is a matter which 
is causing concern among the leaders in 
American higher education. President 
Butler said in his Report a month ago: the 
study ‘‘of the languages, the literatures, 
and the philosophies... is being neg- 
lected; the results are deplorable. The 
neglect of this field of study means that a 
generation is growing up without any com- 
prehension ... of philosophy, literature, 
and the fine arts.’’ President Conant said 
last spring in his Report: 

In the last ten years a marked change has taken 
place in the number of students concentrating in 
the different fields. Between 1926 and 1931 En- 
glish fell from twenty to thirteen per cent. and Gov- 
ernment increased from five to twelve per cent. 
There has been a steady decline over a ten-year 
period in the total of those concentrating in Arts and 
Letters, the figures being forty-two per cent. in 1926 
and thirty per cent. in 1936. The increase in the 
Social Sciences for the same period was from thirty- 
two per cent. to forty-three per cent. This shift 
seems to me unfortunate; if continued in the same 
direction at the same rate for another decade it 
might well prove disastrous. I can not help hoping 
that we have reached the end of the movement from 
the Arts and Letters and towards the Social Sci- 
ences and that such important traditional studies 
as Philosophy and Classics may soon show an in- 
creased enrollment. 


Ai the meeting of the Association of 
American Universities, President Seymour 
of Yale similarly commented upon the de- 
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crease in enrolment in Literature, Philoso- 
phy and Modern Languages : 


These are fields that must be maintained and de- 
veloped not merely because of our obligations to 
learning in the abstract but because of our responsi- 
bility for the national civilization. If our liberal 
colleges should become anything like schools of con- 
temporary social science, we run the risk of cultural 
disaster. 


This shift in student enrolment is not 
confined to our largest colleges. The statis- 
ties for two smaller, but outstanding, New 
England colleges are before me. In the first, 
sixty-two upperclassmen majored in English 
five years ago, thirty-three last year; in 
German and Romance languages the de- 
crease was 75 per cent.; in political science 
the increase was 300 per cent. In the other 
college, English majors seven years ago 
numbered forty-seven; last year, fourteen; 
classics decreased 75 per cent., Romance 
languages 60 per cent., government in- 
creased nearly 300 per cent.; ten years ago 
there were 123 students registered in courses 
in the ancient classics; last year, thirty. 
Our friends in England are facing the same 
shift in student course selection. Nearly 
five thousand more English university stu- 
dents are studying science and medicine 
than five years ago; in the arts, the increase 
is 162, which in the proportion of total 
course enrolment is a marked decrease. 


THE CHICAGO MEETING 


By Dr. RAYMOND WALTERS 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


ATTRACTED by a program of timely significance 
and speakers of national note, some five hundred 
presidents, deans and professors representing 
approximately three hundred of the 528 member 
institutions attended the twenty-fourth annual 
meeting of the Association of American Colleges 
at Chicago on January 20 and 21. 

The theme of the program was “The Colleges 


and Publie Life.” It was presented on the sides 
of theory and of practice at morning and after- 
noon general sessions of January 20, at the 
annual dinner that evening and at the morning 
general session of January 21 by twelve speak- 
ers: Honorable Harold L. Ickes, U. S. Secretary 
of the Interior; Dr. Heinrich Bruening, formerly 
chancellor of Germany and now visiting profes- 
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sor at Harvard University; Professor Norman 
Foerster, director of the School of Letters, State 
University of Iowa; Professor T. V. Smith, of 
the University of Chicago and a member of the 
Illinois State Senate; President Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, of the University of Chicago; Profes- 
sor A. J. Carlson, of the University of Chicago; 
President George B. Cutten, of Colgate Univer- 
sity; President William Alfred Eddy, of Hobart 
College; President Dixon Ryan Fox, of Union 
College; President Kenneth C. M. Sills, of 
Bowdoin College; Professor Arthur N. Hol- 
combe, of Harvard University, and President 
Frederick M. Davenport, of the National Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

At luncheon sessions other topics were dis- 
cussed: “Fraternities,” led by President Fox; 
“National Youth Administration Problems,” led 
by President Charles K. Edmunds, of Pomona 
College; “Academic Freedom and Tenure,” led 
by President Henry M. Wriston, of Brown Uni- 
versity; and “Teacher Education,” led by Presi- 
dent H. M. Gage, of Coe College. 

It was at the morning business sessions that 
the most important and far-reaching events of 
the meeting took place. The association then 
passed resolutions urging amendment of the 
present tax law to encourage larger gifts for 
education and charity, and resolutions advocat- 
ing the continuance of National Youth Adminis- 
tration aid next year for colleges of all types. 
The association voted to make a study of the 
consequences involved in the exemption of col- 
leges and universities (as also religious, chari- 
table, scientific and literary organizations) from 
The 
association voted to cooperate with the Senate 
of the United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa in a 
study of the present status of the four-year 
college of liberal arts and sciences and to ¢o- 


the operation of the Social Security Law. 


operate also with the American Council on Edu- 
cation in its teacher education project. 


DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION 


Under the title “What’s the Matter with Alma 
Mater?” Secretary Ickes in his address on the 
morning of January 20 maintained that “the 
colleges are to blame if their students who walk 
out with diplomas have no sense of social obliga- 
tion. They get the young men and women of 


America when they are still impressionable . 
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and what have they been making out of this fine 
material? To too large an extent, ex-football 
stars, budding ‘men about town,’ bond salesmen 
and just engineers, just doctors, just lawyers. 
Despite the fact that more institutions of higher 
learning and more professors here and there of 
their own accord have come to recognize that 
they have a responsibility to educate our youth 
for citizenship, there is still a tremendous gap 
between what is being done and what could and 
should be done.” 

Democracy is fighting for its very life in the 
world to-day. . . . With frightening frequency con- 
stitutional democracies are slipping into bed with 
autocracies. . . . The real threat to all democracies 
everywhere is fascism. Even our own America lies 
under this threat and it may be a more present one 
than some of us care to realize... . 

A democratic form of government will be secure 
just to that degree that it works satisfactorily, and 
it will work satisfactorily just to that degree that 
the voters, who in the final analysis are the govern- 
ment, are educated. ... 

There is no more important training that we can 
give our youth than that of citizenship. A social 
outlook, a sense of obligation to the state, ought to 
be inculeated in every youth... . 

I have always felt that we needed more brains 
and not less brains at the fonts of political power. 
. . . The ribaldries that were indulged in on this 
so-called brain trust issue proved, if it proved any- 
thing, that we were not accustomed to associating 
brains and special ability with government. How- 
ever, this moronic outburst will have served a good 
purpose if it arouses all our colleges and profes- 
sional schools to the too long neglected duty of 
highly training American youth for citizenship and 
for service to the State. 


Secretary Ickes, saying that “there is a pa- 
triotism of peace as well as a patriotism of war,” 
concluded with this invitation: “The United 
States requests the pleasure of the company of 
college faculties and their students and their 
assistance at a crucial period of national devel- 
opment. R.S.V.P.” 

In an address marked by careful and felicitous 
diction, Ex-Chancellor Bruening presented a pic- 
ture of conditions of public life in Europe and 
especially in Germany as they have appeared to 
him during the post-war period. It was not a 
cheerful nor a hopeful picture. 

. . . Everything in publie life is changing more 


or less rapidly. It may be that there is still a 
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chance left to save many of the traditions which 
onee seemed to us to have been established forever. 
But there will be no return, as far as I can see, for 
many years to come to the rule of individualistic 
views in publie life to which we have been accus- 
tomed during the last hundred years. Indeed, as 
regards the method and system of foreign policy 
and economie policy, and also in many countries in 
respect to constitutional ideas, we are now nearer 
to the European ideas before the French Revolution 
than we have been at any time since the Napoleonic 
Wares .:.)5 

Dr. Bruening expressed the fear that the tradi- 
tional demoeracies are meeting “only in a soft 
and weak way the totalitarian ideas. . . . That 
is beeause the democracies are too retrospective.” 
They neglect to take into account the emotional 
changes of the twenty-three years since the be- 
ginning of the war. The public life and the 
private life of the individual have been upset 
again and again. People are bewildered; they 
fall into a state of resignation or into utopian 
thinking. 

Enthusiasm can not be raised, the speaker 
thought, “by preaching that the return to every- 
thing as it existed formerly is the only salvation.” 
Dr. Bruening believed that the only solution is 
by leaving the defensive and taking the offensive. 
This basis would yield the giving up of some 
cherished traditions but would mean offensive 
fighting for “an ideal based upon principles 
which ean not change in any epoch of history as 
long as our western civilization shall exist.” 

As to the work of colleges he suggested : 

I believe that the principal duties of education 
will be to produce first a citizen and afterward a 
specialist. We must educate a type of intellectual 
who is able to withstand all the dangers in public 
life characteristic of our time and who will be more 
apt to perform those special functions which should 
always be the main duty of the body of intellectuals 
in all nations... . 

If the mind of the younger generation, before it 
starts to specialize, has not gone through a philo- 
sophical training which demonstrates why certain 
eternally fundamental laws and principles must 
guide the lives of the nations, they will never learn 
that, in spite of the necessity for compromise in 
public life, . . . there can be no compromise about 
the sanctity of the fundamental principles of human 
rights in the constitutions. 


Dr. Bruening emphasized that no nation “will 
in the long run survive if it loses that reverence 
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for the sanctity of law and an order based on law 
which only religious and ethical principles can 
give to mankind.” 


THE COLLEGES AND PUBLIC SERVICE 


Professor Foerster opened his paper, “The 
Future of the Liberal College,” read at the after- 
noon session of January 20, with the statement 
that “the intoxicating expansion of higher edu- 
eation in America has deceived us. For many 
decades we believed it meant progress. To-day 
we are not so sure.” 

Some of our large universities, both publie and 
private, have, the speaker thought, “dispensed a 
training that is fundamentally primitivistic, a 
training for ruthless competition in the modern 
jungle. . . . What they offer is only too similar 
to what, it is said, the public utilities should 
offer: cheap power, cheap service.” 

If the large universities continue to pander to the 
materialistic and humanitarian forces in our society, 
they may well give the small liberal colleges a 
wonderful opportunity. For, despite ominous signs 
to the contrary, I can not believe that the twentieth 
century will dispense with the values of civilization 
—with humane and spiritual values, and with edu- 
cation in those values. In America the values of 
civilization are still effectively inculeated by many 
small colleges, though it is true that many others 
have sold their birthright, joined the materialistic 
scramble and become as illiberal as the so-called 
liberal colleges within the dinosaur institutions. . . 
The college that remembers its high mission and 
faithfully and wisely pursues it will survive, since 
it is well suited to the program of liberal education, 
and liberal education is permanently valid. What 
it has to offer will be wanted so long as humane 
and spiritual values are wanted, and that, we must 
hope, will be forever. Here in America, at all 
events, we have a better chance than any other mod- 
ern country to preserve and develop the values of 
civilization. 

Professor Foerster defined the liberal college 
as he sees it; maintained that its curriculum 
“must be mainly composed of the humanities—of 
religion and philosophy, of history, of the fine 
arts, of literature,” and gave as the sine qua non 
of the good teacher in a liberal college that he 
must have “the liberal point of view.” The 
future of the liberal college, Professor Foerster 
concluded, “depends on the development of a 
point of view dominantly humanistie or spiri- 
tual.” The key to the intellectual future, “so 
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closely associated with the future of man in the 
world of action, is in the hands of the college 
and university. Therefore it is our appointed 
task not to stand by and watch trends, but to 
set about forming them. Unless we are leaders 
ourselves, how shall we educate for leadership ?” 

The address of Professor Smith, which fol- 
lowed, was based upon his dual experience as a 
teacher and a member of a state legislature. He 
discussed education and politics. We have built 
a civilization marked by specialization both 
among manual workers and among mental work- 
ers, a civilization in which the very principle of 
the division of labor has robbed us of mutual 
understanding and a common language. “The 
one hope for the future is that America, with its 
diversity and complexity, may yet have a com- 
munal heart.” 

The role of the politician has become a liberal 
role, Professor Smith said. It is that of com- 
promising differences. “The politician is the 
one man who goes through every day facing the 
clashes between equally good people battling for 
equally legitimate interests—and somehow bring- 
ing them together.” Smith drew 
laughter from his audience by maintaining that 
the successful college president must be a good 
politician. He must bridge many gaps, bring 
together many persons and interests. The politi- 
cal rdle means compromising rather than letting 
either element win the day. “The politician is a 
man who can compromise a situation without 


Professor 


compromising himself.” 

At the annual dinner, “The Colleges and Pub- 
lie Service” was the topic assigned to the two 
after-dinner speakers, President Hutchins and 
Professor Carlson. 

President Hutchins plunged into his address 
with the declaration that “it is impossible for a 
college to prepare men directly and specifically 
for public life. This is partly the result of the 
nature of public life and partly the result of the 
nature of a college. Public life is concerned with 
action adapted to immediate concrete situations. 
It is impossible to learn how to deal with im- 
mediate concrete situations except by dealing 


with them. It is impossible to import these 


situations into a college curriculum.” 

Dealing with the answer that “there is a lot 
of information about the publie service,” Presi- 
dent Hutchins said he didn’t doubt 


it—that 
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“there is enough such information to fill the com- 
bined catalogues and consume the entire time of 
the combined students of all the institutions here 
represented.” He itemized courses that could be 
given on the activities of the post office and other 
branches of the federal government. “We could 
follow the same plan for all state governments, 
county governments, city governments, town gov- 
ernments, village governments and all other pro- 
litical subdivisions whatever. By these devices 
we could employ many professors and bore many 
students. But what contribution should we be 
making to the preparation of men for public 
life?” 

The speaker thought that colleges actually can 
perform a direct and conspicuous service in the 
preparation of men and women who will be 
intelligent public servants. “They can give their 
students an education. If they should do this, 
they would find that they had done the very best 
thing that could be done for the country and for 
the public service.” He made it quite clear that 
he did not approve “the kind of education that 
we give our students now.” He suggested that 
“we try to communicate to our students the tra- 
ditional wisdom of the race. Much of this has 
to do with public life, publie service, and public 
administration. A student who studied it might 
therefore be educated and he might be educated 
for public life as well.” 

President Hutchins then went on to amplify 
that “a large part of the accumulated wisdom of 
the race has to do... with the organization 
and management, the life, progress and death of 
political institutions.” 

The great works of history beginning with 
Herodotus and Thucydides and coming down to the 
present day are full of penetrating analyses of 
actions in immediate concrete situations. The 
greater the works the more penetrating the analyses. 
And so in the realm of what used to be called prac- 
tical philosophy, the field of ethics and polities, we 
have in Plato’s ‘‘ Republic,’’ in the ‘‘ Ethies’’ and 
‘*Politics’’ of Aristotle, and in writers since then 
like William James and John Dewey, subtle and 
sophisticated analyses of the ends of political socie- 
ties and the means by which they may be attained. 
. . . The best educational equipment for public life 
is a thorough knowledge of the moral and political 
wisdom accumulated through our intellectual his- 
tory. This young people can not acquire either in 
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their idle hours or in the hurly-burly of practical 
life. This is something the colleges can give them. 

As President James McConaughy, of Wes- 
leyan University, serving as toastmaster, ex- 
plained, sudden illness prevented the attendance 
of President Harold W. Dodds, of Princeton 
University, who was to have reported upon the 
training for publie service given at Princeton. 
Professor Carlson, substituting upon invitation 
of the officers of the association, spoke extempore 
to the delight of the large audience of diners, 
which ineluded wives and other guests of the 
delegates and of the association. 

Professor Carlson said he took the term public 
service as having a broader meaning than that 
apparently attached to it by President Hutchins. 
“[ have a hard time in differentiating between 
publie service and private service. Is not the 
service which colleges perform in training or 
trying to train teachers of the next generation 
and research workers public service? Is not 
what the law schools do in training lawyers who 
become judges and public officials—inadequate 
though it may be—publie service? And cer- 
tainly medical practice and public health service 
for which our colleges of medicine prepare is 
public service. In my judgment, one of the 
greatest things our colleges do is to guide and 
uphold freedom of speech. If doing that—even 
though somewhat falteringly—is not a public 
service, I don’t understand public service.” 

Professor Carlson expressed complete agree- 
ment with President Hutchins’s emphasis upon 
transmitting to students the wisdom of the race. 
He was not particularly interested in courses and 
methods for doing this. “I am interested in raw 
material—in my students and in my fellow teach- 
ers... . My experience and conditioning lead 
me to believe that the character and wisdom and 
industry of our faculties far outweigh systems 
and courses and plans.” 


Actua. CoursEs IN Pusiic AFFAIRS 


At the general session on the morning of Janu- 
ary 21, brief statements concerning courses in 
public affairs now being given were presented by 
presidents of four liberal arts colleges and by 
two representatives of postgraduate instruction 
in governmental affairs. 

President Cutten reported on the Washington 
study plan, which is a part of the regular cur- 
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riculum of Colgate University, an optional op- 
portunity for students in the junior year. These 
juniors, while at Washington for a semester, 
take the same courses, study the same text-books 
as their fellows on the campus; instead of the 
usual library work they observe governmental 
processes. “The plan seems to be cumulative in 
its success.” 

President Eddy gave an outline of the four- 
year “preparation for responsible citizenship” 
required of all students of Hobart College. 
Every student takes a prescribed course in citi- 
zenship every term he is in college. In the first 
three years courses are given in the political, 
economic or social structure of American society, 
leading to a study in the senior year of “contem- 
porary problems of local government and the 
technique of effective leadership in political and 
economic life.” 

Apprentice work in the state buildings at 
Albany is a voluntary part of the course in state 
government at Union College, as described by 
President Fox. Students are eager for these 
trips as a vital feature of the instruction, which 
includes also library reading and assigned 
papers. ‘We have found the leaders in the state 
departments eagerly cooperative.” 

President Sills reported on the course in mu- 
nicipal government and administration which has 
been given for many years at Bowdoin College 
as an elective for juniors and seniors. The 
course aims to acquaint students with the prob- 
lems of governing cities and towns in the United 
States and includes visits to nearby municipali- 
ties for first-hand information about problems of 
publie administration. 

Postgraduate instruction in government was 
the topie of addresses by Professor Holeombe, 
covering the new work in this field at Harvard, 
and by Dr. Davenport, who told of the training 
of college graduates as interns at Washington, 
D. C., under the auspices of the National Insti- 
tute of Publie Affairs. 


DIscussION OF OTHER TOPICS 


Specific action by the association resulted from 
several of the luncheon discussions of topics 
other than the main theme of the meeting. 

At the luncheon of January 20 President Fox, 
of Union College, led in a group consideration 
of “the reciprocal relations between the college, 
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the organized group, and the individual.” A 
statement concerning relations between college 
and fraternity, as formulated by a joint commit- 
tee of the association and the National Inter- 
fraternity Conference, was unanimously adopted 
by the association when presented at the morning 
business session of January 21 by President Fox, 
chairman of the committee. This statement of 
principles will be published later in ScHOOL AND 
SOCIETY. 

At another luncheon on January 20 a large 
group of delegates joined in discussing National 
Youth Administration aid for college students 
under the leadership of President Edmunds, of 
Pomona College. The outcome was the adoption 
later by the association of a resolution urging 
“continuance of the plan for the coming year 
as a measure of immediate relief to students and 
an exceptionally wise investment in the education 
of thousands of young people who will be citizens 
in the near future.” The resolution referred to 
“inereasing evidence of financial distress among 
students.” It asked that no discrimination be 
made between publicly and privately controlled 
colleges. 

When a general reduction looking toward an 
eventual elimination of subsidies becomes wise the 
association suggests that the reduction should be 
gradual and alike for all colleges and universities. 
We urge also that announcement be made early each 
year in order to avoid the embarrassment which 
comes from numerous and insistent inquiries during 
the summer. 

The association desires also to express its appre- 
ciation of the aid which has thus far been given 
to students and of the fairness and good will with 
In behalf 
of the students concerned we register grateful ap- 
proval, and venture the judgment that the part-time 
jobs provided for students will eventually prove to 
be among the most significant and productive of the 
emergency measures undertaken by the government. 


which the plan has been administered. 


President Wriston, of Brown University, pre- 
sided at the luncheon session of January 21, at 
which academic freedom and tenure were dis- 
He gave a progress report in behalf 
of the commission which is charged with the 


cussed, 
handling of these problems. There was no action 
by the association. 

President Gage, of Coe College, presented to 
the association at the business session on the 
morning of January 21 a report of the com- 
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mission on teacher education, which was ap- 
proved and then discussed as to details at a 
luncheon session. The commission has been fol- 
lowing up the suggestion made at the association 
meeting a year ago by Dr. C. H. Judd, who 
called attention to the need of developing a pro- 
gram in liberal arts colleges for the preparation 
of secondary school teachers. The commission 
now recommends “regional conferences for study 
of this problem. [It] is especially interested in 
in-service training of teachers, a fifth year of 
work beyond the secondary level for prospective 
teachers, the presentation of subject-matter for 
professional use, the certification of teachers, 
selection of candidates for certificates, the con- 
tact of liberal arts colleges with the public 
schools and especially secondary schools, the 
type of preparation which a teacher of subject- 
matter in a liberal arts college should have, the 
relation of professional and _ subject-matter 
courses in liberal arts colleges, a definition of 
terms used to deseribe professional courses for 
teachers.” 

The following were the recommendations ap- 
proved by the association: 

(1) That this association cooperate with the 
American Council on Education in carrying on its 
project for study of teacher education. 

(2) That member institutions be encouraged to 
make studies of various aspects of teacher education 
and to make their findings available to this commis- 
sion and to the council. 

(3) That the executive committee of the associa- 
tion be requested to arrange for regional confer- 
ences to study and report on teacher education. 

(4) That the executive committee be requested to 
consider the adoption of teacher education as the 
theme for an annual meeting at some time in the 
future. 

(5) That the American Council be informed of 
our special interest in the problems of teacher edu- 
cation as enumerated in the body of this report. 

(6) That the attention of the association be 
directed to specialized and pre-professional courses 
and the possibility that their presence among the 
course offerings of a college may make the realiza- 
tion of the generally accepted purposes of a liberal 
arts college impossible or very difficult. 


THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF GIFTS FOR 
EDUCATION 


Probably the most important action taken by 
the association was its passage, at the morning 
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business session of January 21, of the following 
statement : 

In view of consideration by the present Congress 
of amendments to the tax law, the Association of 
American Colleges, comprising 528 member institu- 
tions, respectfully urges amendment of the Revenue 
Act of 1936 to encourage larger philanthropies for 
education and charity. 

The association believes that the downward trend 
in gifts to the endowments of privately controlled 
educational institutions creates an alarming emer- 
gency. The decrease has been more than 50 per 
cent. in the past ten years (from seventy million 
dollars in 1925-26 to thirty-three million dollars in 
1935-36) ; furthermore, it seems clear to us that 
the cumulative effects of the present tax law will 
create an even more alarming situation. 

The association urges the elimination from taxa- 
tion of gifts from individuals, in excess of the 
present 15 per cent. exemption (with reasonable 
limitations) ; and the interpretation of income from 
donations to revocable trusts for education and 
charity, as the income of the trust and not of the 
donor. 


THE BUSINESS SESSIONS 


At the opening business session on the morning 
of January 20, greetings to Chicago were pre- 
sented to the delegates by President Walter Dill 
Seott, of Northwestern University. This and 
all other sessions were presided over by the presi- 
dent of the association, President James L. Me- 
Conaughy, of Wesleyan University, whose report 
is printed elsewhere in this issue of SCHOOL AND 
SOCIETY. 

The treasurer’s report of Comptroller LeRoy 
EK. Kimball, of New York University, showed the 
association to be in a good financial position, 
with an income for 1937 of $29,012 and expen- 
ditures of $26,212; and a budget for 1938 of 
$28,125 for income and $27,630 for expenditures. 

In his report as executive secretary (now 
executive director), Dr. Guy E. Snavely re- 
corded events since he took office on June 1 last, 
including four regional conferences at Vassar 
College, Occidental College, Birmingham-South- 
ern College and Southern Methodist University ; 
receipt of four grants from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of $16,000 for a study (and publica- 
tion) of “better correlation between the college 
library and the teaching process of the liberal 
arts college” in charge of Dr. Harvie Branscomb, 
director of the libraries of Duke University; 
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$7,500 for a two-year study (and publication) 
of “The American Colleges in Transition” by 
Executive Director Emeritus Robert L. Kelly, 
now residing at Claremont, Calif.; $5,000 to aid 
a circulating library of choral musie for member 
colleges under the direction of Erie T. Clarke, 
who has been director of the concert project; 
and $2,125 supplementing the grant previously 
made for the concert project. Completion was 
reported of the Jones study of comprehensive 
examinations in the humanities and the Kunkel 
survey of college faculties. The Commission on 
Academie Freedom and Tenure is holding joint 
meetings with a similar commission of the Ameri- 
ean Association of University Professors. 
Executive Director Snavely paid official visits to 
43 colleges which hold membership in the asso- 
ciation. 

The report of the executive committee (now 
the board of directors) was read by Dr. Snavely. 

The association voted a change by which it 
becomes a membership corporation in the State 
of New York, under the official title Association 
of American Colleges, Incorporated. The former 
executive committee becomes the board of diree- 
tors and the executive secretary becomes execu- 
tive director. 

At the business session on the morning of 
January 21 various reports were given. These 
included that of the resolutions committee, pre- 
sented by the chairman, President Harold A. 
Gaudin, of Loyola University, New Orleans; and 
that of the nominating committee, presented by 
the chairman, President Raymond Walters, of 
the University of Cincinnati. 

Officers and commissions for 1938-39 were 
elected as follows: 

President: John L. Seaton, president of Albion 
College. 

Vice-President: Meta Glass, president of Sweet 
Briar College. 

Treasurer: LeRoy E. Kimball, comptroller of 
New York University. 

Executive Director: Guy E. Snavely. 

Additional Members of the Board of Directors: 
Remsen D. Bird, president of Occidental College; 
Charles E. Diehl, president of Southwestern; Mil- 
dred H. McAfee, President of Wellesley College; 
Edward V. Stanford, president of Villanova College. 

Commission on Academic Freedom and Academic 
Tenure: President Henry M. Wriston, Brown Uni- 


versity, chairman; Chancellor S. P. Capen, The 
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University of Buffalo; President William C. Dennis, 
Earlham College; President Edward A. Fitzpatrick, 
Mount Mary College; President Meta Glass, Sweet 
3riar College; President E. J. Jaqua, Scripps Col- 
lege; President R. A. Kent, University of Louis- 
ville; President James L. McConaughy, Wesleyan 
University; President W. P. Tolley, Allegheny Col- 
lege; Dean Carl A. Wittke, Oberlin College. 

Commission on College Architecture and College 
Instruction in Fine Arts: R. H. Fitzgerald, provost 
of the University of Pittsburgh, chairman; Dean 
Roy J. Deferrari, The Catholic University of Amer- 
ica; President E. M. Gwathmey, Converse College; 
President, F. P. Keppel, The Carnegie Corporation ; 
President B. H. Kroeze, Jamestown College; Mr. J. 
Frederick Larson, Dartmouth College; Professor 
Arthur Pope, Harvard University. 

Commission on Teacher Education: President 
Harry M. Gage, Coe College, chairman; President 
Lueia R. Briggs, Milwaukee-Downer College; Dean 
Margaret T. Corwin, New Jersey College for 
Women; President C. K. Edmunds, Pomona Col- 
lege; President Fred Engelhardt, University of 
New Hampshire; President Fred G. Holloway, 
Western Maryland College; President L. H. Hub- 
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bard, Texas State College for Women; President 
W. L. Lingle, Davidson College; President P. C. 
Nash, University of Toledo. 

Joint Committee on Fraternities: President Dixon 
Ryan Fox, Union College, chairman; President 
Thomas N. Barrows, Lawrence College; Comptroller 
LeRoy E. Kimball, New York University ; President 
Alexander Ruthven, The University of Michigan; 
President Henry M. Wriston, Brown University. 

Committee on Insurance and Annuities: Presi- 
dent W. E. Weld, Wells College, chairman; Presi- 
dent Charles A. Anderson, Tusculum College; Con- 
troller J. C. Christensen, University of Michigan; 
Dean Francis L. Meade, Niagara University; Dean 
Paul H. Musser, University of Pennsylvania. 

Representatives on American Council on Educa- 
tion: Chancellor S. P. Capen, The University of 
Buffalo (three years) ; President Gilbert W. Mead, 
Washington College (two years); President Frank 
P. Graham, University of North Carolina (one 
year). 

Representative on Committee on National Legis- 
lation of The American Council on Education: Guy 
E. Snavely. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATION UNDER DICTATORSHIP 


DuriINnG the past ten days The New York 
Times has printed the following wireless dis- 


patches : 

THE internationally famous scientific weekly 
Nature has been excluded from German libraries 
because of what the Reich Ministry of Education 
calls ‘‘unprecedented and base attacks against 
German science and the National Socialistic State.’’ 
The ministerial decree, however, permits a few 
advanced students to ‘“secret’’ and ‘‘re- 
stricted’’ access to Nature in exceptional cases. 
The editors of Nature explain in the current issue 
that not only have they never attacked German 


have 


advances in science but frequently called attention 
of their readers to what German researchers were 
accomplishing. 


BALDUR VON SCHIRACH, Reich youth leader, has 
announced a program to make German girls more 
All those between 18 and 21 will be 
compelled to join an organization known as ‘‘ Work, 


beautiful. 
Beauty and Faith.’’ There they will participate 
in rhythmic and other exercise calculated to im- 
prove their bearing and looks. Herr von Schirach 
says: ‘*The care of the body and elegance are for 
feminine youth at this period educational necessi- 


ties. The more beautiful German girls become the 
prouder and more self-confident they will be. With 
the absorption of cultural values and care of the 
body, feminine youth will express its faith in an 
ideal of behavior and self-respect.’’ A special 
corps of gymnastic and dancing teachers will be. 
created to carry out the program. 


ITALIAN school children will henceforth say grace 
before their midday meal, which is taken in school, 
according to this formula: ‘‘I] Duce, I thank you 
for what you give me to make me grow healthy and 
strong. O Lord God, protect Il Duce so that he 
may be long preserved to Fascist Italy.’’ This 
prayer forms a part of the regulations of the Secre- 
tary-General of the Fascist party, issued in connec- 
tion with a new plan whereby school children from 
poor families will receive their midday meal free. 
The food is to be provided by the schools or by 
local Fascist organizations and the richer children 
will be required to pay a daily contribution suffi- 
cient to cover the cost of the meals consumed also 
by the poorer children. 


Lwow UNIversITy, the last to resist the anti- 
Semitic students’ ‘‘ ghetto’’ demands, has reopened, 
after nearly two months, with separate benches al- 
lotted to Jews. Professor Kulezynski, the univer- 
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sity’s president, resigned the day before the ghetto 
decree was issued. Dean Ostrowski, of the medical 
college, and Dean Samsonowicz, of the mathemat- 
ical college, also protested the decree by resigning. 
Professor Kulezynski in an open letter explained 
he did not want to yield to the pressure of terror- 
istic organizations in the universities or sign anti- 
constitutional decrees. He said he would not lend 
his hand to the restriction of the freedom of edu- 
cation. 

PROVISIONS FOR THE SAFETY OF 

BRITISH SCHOOL CHILDREN 
IN CASE OF AIR RAIDS 

A CIRCULAR recently published by the Station- 
ery Office of the British Board of Education, 
which has been in consultation with the Home 
Office Air Raid Precautions Department, accord- 
ing to the London Times, places before school 
authorities some considerations which it is reeom- 
mended that they should have in mind when local 
plans for the protection of the civil population 
are being prepared. 

The cireular points out that, “while the im- 
portance of carrying on the work of the schools 
as far as possible during a national crisis, both 
on educational and social grounds and in order 
to minimize the unsettling effect on the public 
mind of the dislocation of normal services, will 
not be disputed, the primary consideration must 
be the safety of the children. Each authority 
will, therefore, wish to consider whether in the 
conditions likely to prevail in its area at such a 
time it will be reasonable to expect parents to 
allow their children to continue to attend school. 
If it should be decided that the schools should 
remain open, then the authority must consider 
what preparations should be made beforehand 
to meet the possibility of an emergency arising.” 

In areas where the risk of air attack is great 
it is contemplated that schools will be closed 
during the whole period for which raids may 
be expected, and it must be remembered that 
the short period of warning (seven to 10 minutes 
being all that is expected) will not ordinarily 
suffice to enable children to be sent home in time, 
and their safety will demand that they should be 
kept at home to share in the protective arrange- 
ments designed for the general public. 

For schools in areas not specially exposed to 
risk, which it is thought reasonable to keep open, 
certain precautionary measures in the unlikely 
event of a raid occurring are indicated. The 
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children will all take their respirators to and 
from school. They will have opportunities to 
become familiar with their use under the ar- 
rangements made for other members of the fam- 
ily, and any practical or preparatory instruction 
of school children in peace time, which might 
have adverse psychological or other effects on 
them or the general public, is considered unde- 
sirable. Further, the board recommend that 
plans for action in emergency should be worked 
out in advance and known to the teachers, a pro- 
portion of whom might well acquire some ele- 
mentary knowledge of first-aid and anti-gas 
precautions. 

School buildings do not, it is stated, lend 
themselves to structural measures of protection 
for large collections of children which would 
not be both very costly and likely generally to 
involve permanent interference with the neces- 
sary ample lighting and ventilation; but there 
may be exceptional cases where shelter trenches 
might be provided or rooms prepared against 
gas or splinters from bombs. 

Boarding schools, it is suggested, which may 
be in places safer than the children’s homes, 
should remain open. 

The board recognize that schools offer par- 
ticular facilities for use as first-aid posts in 
schemes for the protection of the general public, 
and that a certain number of them will be re- 
quired for that purpose. They suggest that 
other buildings should be found wherever pos- 
sible in areas where it is decided to keep the 
schools open, and that when this can not be done 
some alternative provision for continuing the 
children’s education should, if possible, be made. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF EUROPEAN 
STUDIES AT ZURICH, 
SWITZERLAND 

In July, 1938, the Summer School of Euro- 
pean Studies will be inaugurated at Zurich, 
Switzerland. The school is a new departure in 
vaeation courses in that its main object will be 
the study of European civilization as a whole, 
and the main course on “Europe To-day,” which 
will be held in English, will be devoted to the 
question whether a unity in European civiliza- 
tion can be perceived in history, philosophy, 
psychology, sociology, ete. The school is en- 
tirely non-political and is open to any one in- 
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terested in questions of European culture and 
international intellectual relations. 

The first series of “Europe To-day” will be 
given at 20 Miinsterhof, Zurich, from July 11 
to 24. The committee has been fortunate 
enough to secure for the main course the col- 
laboration of a number of lecturers of European 
eminence, including: Professor Gilbert Murray, 
Regius professor of Greek at the University of 
Oxford, president of the International Commit- 
tee of Intellectual Cooperation; Professor J. 
Huizinga, professor of history, University of 
Leiden, president of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences, Amsterdam; Professor C. G. Jung, pro- 
fessor of psychology, Swiss Federal Institute of 
Technology, Zurich; Don Salvador de Madari- 
aga, fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, Spanish 
Ambassador to the United States in 1931 and 
to France in 1932-34; Professor William Rap- 
pard, professor of public finance, University of 
Geneva, director of the Graduate Institute of 
International Studies, and Professor Emil Brun- 
ner, professor of Protestant theology, Univer- 
sity of Zurich. 

The above main lectures will be given from 
10 to 12 in the mornings and will be followed 


by discussions. There will also be lectures on 


the contributions of various European peoples 


to the totality of European culture. This sec- 
ond set of lectures will in some instances be 
given by the before-mentioned group of pro- 
fessors and by such distinguished men as: Pro- 
fessor Bernhard Fehr, Professor Paul Ganz, 
Professor H. Liidecke, Dr. H. Straumann, of the 
Universities of Basel and Zurich. 

For about every twenty members of the 
course there will be a Swiss historian or scien- 
tist to answer inquiries and to conduct visits to 
museums, libraries, social institutes, ete., also 
excursions on the lake of Zurich and its sub- 
Alpine environs. There will be social activities 
and manifold opportunities for sports on land 
and water. Optional week-end trips to the 
medieval towns and picturesque sites of Ger- 
man, French, Italian and Romansch speaking 
Switzerland will also be available. 

The second series of the “Europe To-day” 
course will be held from July 25 to August 7 in 
the Alps, probably at Davos or St. Moritz. It 
is to be a continuation of the first series in the 
form of free discussion, in small groups, with 
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occasional lectures on the Alps and the life and 
customs of their inhabitants. Excursions and 
alpine sports will be a regular feature. 

Upon conelusion of these courses a European 
study tour is offered from August 8 to 28. The 
tour is to be made in small groups conducted 
by Swiss graduates, with lectures by natives of 
the countries visited. This European tour is to 
supplement the lectures on “Europe To-day” by 
affording a practical insight into the cultural, 
sociological and political structure of Germany, 
Austria, Italy and France. 

The tuition fees and general costs are mod- 
erate. Full particulars will be gladly furnished 
by the Acting Director of the Summer School 
of European Studies at 20, Miinsterhof, Zurich, 
Switzerland, and a detailed folder may also be 
had from the Swiss Federal Railroads, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


SURVEY BY ARCHITECTS OF THE 
NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 
A COMMISSION of five architects appointed a 
year ago by the Board of Education of New 
York City has reported that many school build- 
ings now under construction or which have been 
recently erected are poorly designed and edu- 
eationally unsound. Among the recommenda- 
tions of the commission are: the avoidance of 
long trips for students; building of schools near 
parks when playground space is not available; 
abandoning of concrete play areas; purchase of 
sites well in advance of need for expansion of 
school plant; avoidance of three- or four-story 
buildings; discontinuance of duplex stairs and 
replacement with single stairs, and the establish- 
ment of an absolute maximum of forty pupils 

in a classroom. 

It is recommended that sites should be located 
so as to limit travel distances for children to 
half to three quarters of a mile for elementary 
pupils; three quarters of a mile for junior high 
school pupils, and one to one and a half miles 
for senior high school students. Where school 
property is not available for recreation pur- 
poses, sites should be acquired near city parks. 
Existing sites should be eniarged wherever pos- 
sible to provide additional recreational space in 
substandard areas, either through acquisition of 
adjacent property, closing streets or acquiring 
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the right to use park property. Concrete sur- 
facing for playgrounds should be abandoned 
and a more suitable surfacing substituted. 

The commission holds that present systems of 
lighting classrooms are inadequate and that the 
intensity of lighting should be at least doubled. 
The use of oil is advocated instead of coal as 
fuel; a revised ventilating system for gymna- 
siums, auditoriums and classrooms. The report 
discusses the lack of originality in design and 
planning, and criticizes the system of govern- 
mental bureaus of architecture. 

The Arehitectural Commission was appointed 
in December, 1936, by the Board of Education 
to make this study. It received $30,000 to do 
the work. Members of the commission are 
Herbert M. Hathaway, of Starrett and Van 
Vleck, New York City; Lawrence J. Lincoln, 
Hewlett, L. I.; Walter R. MeCornack, of Cleve- 
Jand; Reginald E. Marsh, of Tooker and Marsh, 
New York City, and Ernest Sibley, Litchfield, 


Conn. 


STUDENT LOANS AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF MICHIGAN 

Loans amounting to $1,353,950 have been 
made to students of the University of Michigan 
since the first student loan fund was estab- 
lished in 1894, according to Boyd C. Stephens, 
cashier of the university. 

The first student loan—for $75—at the univer- 
sity was made in 1897. Since that time the 
number and amount of loans has increased until, 
during the school year 1936-37 a total number 
of 2,051 loans, amounting to $132,310, was 
granted. On June 30, 1937, there were out- 
standing loans amounting to $378,397. 

At the end of the last fiscal year, the 105 
loan funds in the possession of the university 
amounted to $523,315, of which $144,918 was 
unloaned. A large portion of this unloaned 
balance is temporarily invested, and the income 
is placed in a reserve, against which all uncol- 
lectable loans are charged. This reserve fund 
has always been sufficient to cover all losses, 
so it is literally true that in thirty-nine years 
of experience the principal of not one student 
loan fund has been depleted since it came into 
the university’s hands. 

The student borrowers appreciate the assis- 
tance given them. Only 93 loans, amounting to 
$9,740, of which $497 has been subsequently 
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repaid, have been charged off the books of the 
various loan funds. This sum of $9,242 repre- 
sents a loss of approximately seven tenths of 
one per cent. of the loans granted, all of which 
has been taken care of by the reserve fund, 
leaving in the reserve a balance of over $27,000 
to cover future losses. 

The first loan fund was set up by the Literary 
Class of 1894. The 105 funds now in existence 
have been created by various classes, organiza- 
tions and individuals interested in the univer- 
sity and its students. The donors have placed 
various restrictions on about 75 per cent. of 
these funds, such as naming the classes of stu- 
dents eligible to benefit or of interest which 
the loans are to draw. 

In addition to the loanable funds, 27 endow- 
ment funds, amounting to $326,566, have been 
established, and the annual income from these 
funds is added to the loanable funds as directed 
by the donors. 


BEQUESTS BY THE LATE ARTHUR S&S. 
LEA TO EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 
In the will of Arthur S. Lea, formerly a mem- 
ber of the publishing firm of Lea and Febiger, 
Philadelphia, who died two weeks ago at the age 
of seventy-nine years, large bequests are made to 

educational institutions. 

Besides receiving outright bequests, Harvard 
University, from which Mr. Lea was graduated, 
and the University of Pennsylvania each will 
have 40 per cent. of the residuary estate. No 
estimate of the probable amount was available. 
Princeton University will receive $150,000 in 
trust for the establishment of a professorship 
in history, preferably medieval. A gift of $52,- 
500 to the University of Pennsylvania provides 
for printing and publishing the works of the 
testator’s father, Henry Charles Lea, the his- 
torian. The university museum also receives 
$10,000 for general use. 

One of the largest institutional bequests was 
$100,000 to the Children’s Hospital of Philadel- 
phia, which is to have the remaining 20 per 
cent. of the residuary estate for the establishment 
of an orthopedic department. 

Mr. Lea provided that the city should receive 
$50,000 for use in conducting the Pennsylvania 
Museum of Art on the Parkway, but only if the 
institution be called the “Philadelphia Museum 
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of Art,” which he insisted was its “right and 
proper name.” The money must be refunded 
to the estate if the name is not changed within 
a year. If it is adopted, the museum also will 
receive the paintings, furnishings and other art 
objects of Mr. Lea’s Chestnut Hill residence and 
of his town house on Walnut Street. The Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, of which he 
once was president, is to receive $50,000. Other 
bequests of $50,000 have been made to the fol- 
lowing institutions: the Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege for research in streptococcus infection, the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, the College of Physicians 
of Philadelphia, the Drexel Institute, the south- 
eastern Pennsylvania chapter of the Red Cross, 
the National American Red Cross, the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, the Frank- 
lin Institute, the Philadelphia Zoological Gar- 
dens and the Library Company of Philadelphia. 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED 
AT THE INSTALLATION OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF TULANE 
UNIVERSITY 


THE following honorary degrees were con- 
ferred on the oceasion of the installation of 
Dr. Rufus C. Harris as president of Tulane 
University : 

Doctor oF LAws 

Robert Maynard Hutchins, president of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Alfred Chester Hanford, dean of Harvard College, 
significant contributor to political history, server 
of municipal and state governmental agencies, 
administrator for ten years of the country’s 
oldest liberal arts college. 

Alexander Grant Ruthven, president of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, to which he has contributed 
for thirty-two years as teacher, director of sci- 
entific expeditions, curator of museums, dean of 
administration and president. 

Robert Leonval Menuet, acting president of Tulane 
University, before the election of President 
Harris; an alumnus, teacher of mathematics, 
counselor and friend to athletics and to student 
activities. 

Marion Edwards Park, president of Bryn Mawr 
College, student and classical scholar who as 
teacher and administrator in several leading 
colleges was said to have shown qualities of 
liberalism and tolerance with respect to all 
creeds and doctrines. 


Robert Lincoln Kelly, formerly president of Penn 
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College and Earlham College, president of the 
Association of American Colleges and its execu- 
tive officer from 1919 to 1936. 

Sophonisba Preston Breckinridge, of the University 
of Chicago, student of the field of public welfare 
administration, social worker and educator. 

Herschel Whitfield Arant, dean of the College of 
Law at the Ohio State University, president of 
the Association of American Law Schools. 

Waller Smith Leathers, dean of the School of Medi- 
cine, Vanderbilt University, leader in medical 
education, in public health education and the 
promotion of public health work in all its appli- 
cations. 

Alphonse Mary Schwitalla, 8.J., dean of the School 
of Medicine, St. Louis University, philosopher, 
scholar, scientist, educator. 


Doctor oF HUMANE LETTERS 
Howard Mumford Jones, professor of English, Har- 
vard University, student and historian of French 
culture in America. 


Doctor OF ENGINEERING 
William Elgin Wickenden, president of Case School 


of Applied Science; college teacher, personnel 
director, industrial executive. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 

JoHN A. SExsoN, superintendent of schools 
at Pasadena, Calif., will be president of the 
American Association of School Administrators 
during 1938-39, according to the announcement 
of the board of tellers of the organization at 
its headquarters office in Washington. Presi- 
dent Sexson is the first officer to be elected in 
accordance with the new regulation adopted at 
the convention of the administrators in New 
Orleans last winter, which provides that the 
president shall be elected by mail in advance of 
the annual convention. The administrators will 
hold their next annual meeting at Atlantie City 
from February 26 to March 3. President Sex- 
son will assume office on March 15, following 
the convention. The present president, Superin- 
tendent Charles B. Glenn, of Birmingham, Ala., 
will preside at the Atlantic City meeting. Other 
officers of the association will be elected at the 
convention in accordance with the procedure 
previously followed. 

The preferential ballot is used by the admin- 
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istrators in selecting their president. The pri- 
mary ballot selected the following slate for 
president ° 

Superintendent Sexson, Louis P. Benezet, 
superintendent, Manchester, N. H.; Ben G. 
(iraham, superintendent, Pittsburgh; Carroll R. 
Reed, superintendent, Minneapolis, and James 
P. Vaughan, superintendent, Chisholm, Minn. 

Members of the board of tellers were: Milton 
C. Potter, superintendent, Milwaukee, Wis., 
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chairman; Superintendent B. M. Grier, of 
Athens, Ga., and Superintendent Harvey O. 
Hutchinson, Elmira, N. Y. 

Superintendent Sexson was born in Omaha, 
Nebr., in 1881. He received the degree of A.B. 
from the Colorado State Normal School in 1908 
and the degree of A.M. from the University of 
Denver in 1919. He was superintendent of 
schools in Colorado and Arizona until he became 
superintendent of the Pasadena schools in 1927. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Rurus CaRROLLTON Harris was formally 
inaugurated as the tenth president of Tulane 
University on January 17. The subject of Dr. 
Harris’s inaugural address was: “University 
Edueation in the Crisis of Democracy.” 


Dr. Epwin C. Broome, superintendent of the 
Philadelphia publie schools, resigned recently, as 
reported in the issue of ScHooL AND SocIETy 
for December 11. ‘At a testimonial luncheon 
viven to him at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Chief 
Justice John W. Kephart stated that he hopes 
that “some one of the character and ability” of 
Ur. Broome will be selected to replace him as 
superintendent of schools. In response Dr. 
Broome said that he felt that he deserved a rest 
after forty-one years as an employee of the 
public school system, but that if his health again 
permitted he would be glad to return to his 
former work. 

:DWARD MANDEL, associate superintendent of 


schools of New York City, recently celebrated 
his fiftieth year of service in the school system. 


ArTHUR Bowlg, principal of public school 
206, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of schools. The position 
carries with it life tenure after a three-year 
probationary period. The salary is $10,000 a 
year. Mr. Bowie will sueceed Hugo Newman, 
who retired as assistant superintendent last 
September. 


Dx. Rosert L. SHurtTeR, assistant professor of 
English at the Case School of Applied Science, 
will go to Boston next September as exchange 
professor for one year at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. S. Lanier, instructor in 
the department of English at the institute, will 


take Dr. Shurter’s place for the 1938-39 college 
year. Each will return to his own college in 
September, 1939, after making a study of the 
teaching methods of the institution he has visited. 


Dr. Wentworth D. Fuina has been ap- 
pointed a member of the department of Romance 
languages at Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 
He succeeds Professor Ralph C. Super, who 
died on December 17. 


JOHN BRvERE, instructor in religion at the 
College of Wooster, Ohio, has been appointed 
dean of men. He succeeds D. Luther Evans, 
whose resignation took effect on December 20. 


Dr. Witu1AM A. Boyan, president of Brook- 
lyn College, has been granted leave of absence 
for three months in order that he may recuperate 
from a recent illness. Dr. Mario E. Cosenza, 
dean of men, has been appointed acting presi- 
dent until Dr. Boylan’s return. 


Miss CHARLOTTE Ryan, librarian of the public 
library of Jacksonville, Ill., has resigned to ac- 
cept the position of head of the State Library 
Extension Division at Springfield, Ill. Miss 
Sylvia Taylor has been appointed temporary 
librarian to fill the vaecaney at Jacksonville 
caused by Miss Ryan’s resignation. 


Miss Sara D. Porter has been appointed 
director of Reid Hall, the Paris center for 
American university women, to succeed Miss 
Dorothy F. Leet, who has resigned after twelve 
years to become secretary of the Foreign Policy 
Association. 


Dr. C. G. Latimer, professor of mathematics 


at the University of Kentucky, has been granted 
leave for the second term of the 1937-38 school 
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year, which begins on February 2, to accept a 
visiting lectureship in mathematies at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Epwin H. Zeyvet, professor of German 
and head of the department in the College of 
Liberal Arts of the University of Cincinnati, 
has been elected managing editor of the Modern 
Language Journal of the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers. 


A CABLE to the New York Times reports that 
Sir Frederick Whyte, formerly president of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly and later political 
adviser to the National Government of China, 
has been appointed director general of the En- 
glish-Speaking Union of the British Empire. 
He is known in the United States as a lecturer 
in various colleges and universities. 


In the issue of ScHOOL AND Society for De- 
cember 25 a statement was made that Newton 
D. Baker had resigned from the Board of Trus- 
tees of Western Reserve University. We are 
now informed that Mr. Baker continued as 
chairman of the Board of Trustees until the 
time of his death. 


THE Rev. Epwarp F. Murpny, S8.J., professor 
of philosophy at Xavier University, La., has 
been elected president of the Southern Confer- 
ence of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association. He succeeds the Rev. James J. 
Wallace, S.J., regent of the School of Dentistry 
of Loyola University, La., who has been chosen 
vice-president. 

PoRTRAITS were unveiled at Columbia Univer- 
sity on January 13 of Dr. Herbert E. Hawkes, 
since 1918 dean of Columbia College and pro- 
fessor of mathematics, and of Dr. Cassius J. 
Keyser, who retired in 1921 with the title of 
Adrain emeritus professor of mathematics. The 
paintings were accepted by President Nicholas 
Murray Butler on behalf of the university. 
Dean Hawkes’s portrait, painted by Kendall 
Saunders and donated by a group of his friends, 
was formally presented by Dr. Frederick P. 
Keppel, president of the Carnegie Corporation. 
Dr. Harry J. Carman, professor of history, 
representing the donors, gave a small replica of 
the painting to Dean Hawkes. Presentation of 
Professor Keyser’s portrait, painted by Mrs. H. 
E. Ogden-Campbell, was made by Dr. George B. 
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Pegram, dean of the graduate faculties. It was 
the gift of Mrs. Keyser. This year marks the 
twentieth anniversary of Dr. Hawkes as dean 
of Columbia College, a post he assumed eight 
years after joining the faculty as professor of 
mathematics. He is a graduate of Yale Univer- 
sity, where he taught mathematics from 1898 to 
1910. 


A DINNER and reception have been arranged by 
President George W. Rightmire and by the ad- 
ministrative council of the Ohio State University 
in honor of four deans who are serving this year 
as presidents of national professional associa- 
tions. These are: Dr. John H. J. Upham, Col- 
lege of Medicine, president of the American 
Medical Association; Dr. Harry Semans, College 
of Dentistry, president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Dental Schools; Dr. Osear V. Brum- 
ley, College of Veterinary Medicine, president of 
the American Veterinary Medical Association; 
and Dr. Herschel W. Arant, College of Law, 
president of the Association of American Law 
Schools. 


Dr. EuGENE A. CoLuiGaN, president of Hunter 
College, was the guest of honor at a tea given on 
his fiftieth birthday at the college. Members of 
the board of higher education, the board of trus- 
tees of the college and heads of departments 
were present. 


AFTER twenty years of continuous service on 
the Board of Education in the city of Detroit 
and in further recognition of her contributions 
to the schools and civic organizations of the city, 
the Detroit Teachers Association will give a 
banquet in honor of Mrs. Laura F. Osborn. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY has announced that the 
David A. Welles prizes for outstanding research 
in economies by Harvard students and recent 
graduates have been awarded to Dr. Paul M. 
Sweezy, instructor and tutor in economics at 
Harvard College, and Dr. Elmer Wood, pro- 
fessor of economies and finance at the University 
of Missouri. 


Dr. Cart W. Buiecen, professor of classical 
archeology at the University of Cincinnati, has 
been invited by the University of Cambridge to 
deliver this winter the Neil lectures at Pembroke 
College. Pembroke, founded in 1347, is the 
third oldest of the seventeen Cambridge col- 
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leges. The Neil lectureship is supported by a 
foundation in memory of R. A. Neil, a distin- 
cuished classical seholar and a former tutor at 
the college. 


Dr. EvstacE MANDEVILLE WETENHALL TILL- 
yarp, fellow of Jesus College, university lec- 
turer in English and director of English studies 
at the University of Cambridge, will lecture on 
February 8 on the Isabelle Kellogg Thomas 
Foundation of Goucher College, Baltimore. 


Dr. RoswELL Gray Ham, president of Mt. 
Holyoke College, gave the principal address 
and was the guest of honor of the alumnae of 
Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Smith, Radcliffe, Vassar, 
Wellesley and Mount Holyoke at a joint annual 
meeting on January 22, which was held at the 
Hotel Statler, Boston. 


Dr. Mary E. Woouiey, formerly president 
of Mt. Holyoke College, now chairman of the 
department of international justice and good 
will of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, spoke before the Flushing, 
N. Y., Peace Society on January 19. 


Dr. Grorce A. Mirick, from 1915 to 1928 
lecturer at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, died on January 20. He was sev- 
enty-four years old. 


Dr. WILLIAM KENNETH Boy, since 1906 pro- 
fessor of history at Trinity College, now Duke 
University, died on January 19 at the age of 
sixty-eight years. 


COLONEL CoRNELIS DE Wirt WILLCOx died on 
January 19 at the age of seventy-six years. He 
was for many years head of the modern language 
department at the United States Military Acad- 
emy, West Point, N. Y. 


Miss Harriett DrypEN JONES, who retired 
last June after serving for thirty years on the 
staff of the Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
and for ten years as associate head, died on 
January 19. 


THE thirteenth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education will be 
held in Asbury Park, New Jersey, on May 16, 
17 and 18. The sessions are open to members 
of the association, their families and invited 
guests. The program of the meeting will con- 
sist of a series of informal discussions based on 
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the studies in the social significance of adult 
education that are being made by the associa- 
tion over a five-year period. William A. Neilson 
will deliver the presidential address at the main 
general session. 


THE section of Industrial Relations of the 
Department of Economies and Social Institu- 
tions of Princeton University has received an 
anonymous gift of $60,000 for the furtherance 
of its research projects. The section collects 
and disseminates impartial information on in- 
dustrial relations. It was established in 1922 
through Clarence J. Hicks, then executive as- 
sistant to the president of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., supported it during its first eight years with 
annual gifts, and in 1930 he provided a perma- 
nent endowment of $300,000. Professor J. 
Douglas Brown is director of the section. 


A $500,000 trust endowment for agricultural 
research has been established for the Michigan 
State College by the Horace H. Rackham and 
Mary A. Rackham fund. The first utilization 
of the fund will be the financing of study in the 
development of industrial uses for farm waste 
products. A board of trustees to administer the 
fund consists of Dr. Robert S. Shaw, president 
of the college; V. R. Garner, director of the 
Experimental Station; Hudson MecCarrol, head 
of the chemical and metallurgical laboratories 
of the Ford Motor Company at Dearborn; 
Michael M. Gorman, editor of the Flint Jour- 
nal, and Dexter Horton, of Ann Arbor. 


At the annual meeting of the Southern Edu- 
cation Foundation on January 13 the establish- 
ment was announced of the Virginia Randolph 
Fund, said to be “the first permanent endow- 
ment fund of a general nature ever created to 
carry the name of a member of the Negro 
race,’ toward which Southern Negroes already 
have contributed more than $9,000. The founda- 
tion, with resources of approximately $3,000,000 
through consolidated management of the Slater, 
Peabody and Jeanes funds for Negro education, 
will receive the money, raised through the ef- 
forts of some 470 teachers working under the 
Jeans fund, as a memorial to Miss Randolph. 
Miss Randolph is the first Jeanes teacher to 
enter the field of supervising Negro rural edu- 
cational work. She still is active in Henrico 
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County, Va. The following new directors of the 
foundation were elected: Patrick J. Hurley, Dr. 
Ambrose Caliver, R. C. Stovall, Edgar B. Stern, 
Halsey Malone, the Rev. Francis B. Cramer and 
John Temple Graves, editor of Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 


Tue Civilian Conservation Corps has closed 
104 of its camps, but will conduct a replacement 
program designed to enroll about 32,000 young 
men in the corps during the quarter. The maxi- 
mum strength to be carried on the rolls during 
the first quarter of 1938 will be 280,000 men, 
and it is estimated that about 32,000 vacancies 
will have to be filled to attain this strength. A 
preliminary survey indicates that there were 
many more applicants than vacancies. 


THE member lines of the Atlantic Passenger 
Conference will transport teachers and profes- 
sors of the United States and Canada making 
transatlantic voyages on sabbatical leaves at 
twenty per cent. below the regular fares. The 
rates will be effective on eastbound crossings 
from August 15 to March 30 and westbound 
from October 15 to July 15, inclusive, thus em- 
bracing all but the periods of heaviest travel. 
This is the first time that reduced fares have 
been offered to teachers traveling as individuals. 


To determine a standard for juvenile radio 
programs, Station WMCA, in cooperation with 
the Child Guidance Clinie of the Heckscher 
Foundation and other public as well as private 
educational institutions, will distribute a ques- 
tionnaire to more than 10,000 grade-school chil- 
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dren. Jacob S. List, director of the Child Gui- 
dance Clinic, will direct the inquiry. Included 
in the survey will be the rating of radio pro- 
grams by the children, who will be asked to list 
their preferences in several categories. 


AN amendment to the by-laws of the New 
York City Board of Higher Education permit- 
ting the American Student Union, an under- 
graduate organization, to obtain recognition in 
all the city colleges in which it is organized, 
was adopted on January 17 by the board at a 
meeting at the City College School of Business. 
Mark Eisner, chairman, presided. The amend- 
ment, which was proposed by Controller Joseph 
D. MeGoldrick when he was secretary of the 
board, said: “Any group of students may form 
an organization, association, publication, club or 
chapter by filing with an officer to be designated 
by the faculty the name and purposes of the or- 
ganization, etc., and the names and addresses of 
its president or secretary.” By clauses provid- 
ing that “no group with a program against re- 
ligion in general or against the religion of a 
particular group, or any race, shall be permitted 
to organize” and that military or semi-military 
organizations, other than the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps, must have the authorization of 
the faculty and the board, the amendment sought 
to restrict from its benefits such organizations 
in the colleges as the American Guard, said to 
be an anti-Semitic group. The amendment had 
been sought by the American Student Union for 
several years. It was adopted by a vote of 17 
to 2. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


RECOGNIZING MENTAL DEFICIENCY 

Ir has often been said that no one can estimate 
the amount of time wasted by teachers, social 
workers and others in the care of mental defec- 
tives. Review of statistics on the subject unques- 
tionably supports this opinion. The mental 
defective can not be cured or stamped out after 
once in existence. Institutionalizing, segrega- 
tion, special training or supervised social therapy 
are all processes of treatment, yet the only solu- 
tion to the problem is prevention. 

Mental deficiency is a developmental status 
of intellectual capacity. It is not a disease. The 
term may include the feebleminded or only those 


mentally retarded. The lower types, idiots and 
imbeciles, require solely care and support. No 
attempt is made for their placement in school. 
The higher class, morons, are scholastic, social 
and supervisory uncertainties. 

The mental defective is ever increasing his 
demands upon the teacher. He is a growing 
burden. Hence, the necessity of early identifi- 
cation of such cases. Classification, reeommen- 
dations and social treatment can suitably be made 
only after proper diagnosis. 

If the school recognizes and discovers mental 
deficiency, scientifically disposing of each case, 
it is fulfilling a two-fold function to society: pre- 
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venting future damage which is likely to fall 
upon other social agencies, and saving those who 
show anti-social proelivities but as yet have not 
become community menaces nor overtly delin- 
ient. 

The study of the mental defective is extensive 
but can be simplified. Perspectively viewed, it 


should emphasize the social history, mental test, 
medical and psyehiatrie findings and follow-up 
social adjustments. 


The mental test is important. It represents 
a measurement of intelligence, but that alone is 
not sufficient for complete study. It merely is 
supplementary to the social history. 

The case or social history is a cross section of 
the child’s life, giving facets of family and his 
personal record with special reference to the 
period of infaney and early development. It 
portrays the child in the subjective. Thereby, 
his behavior reactions and subsequent difficulties 
can be interpreted. 

Due to multiplicity of tasks, the teacher does 
not have resourees or time to procure a detailed 
case history, indefinitely observe and effect social 
adjustments. However, her tentative recogni- 
tion does indicate need for further study, clini- 
eally. 

The questionnaire incorporated in this review 
lists recognitive factors of mental inadequacy. 
The facets should be desirably pertinent and 
usable in compiling reports submitted to cooper- 
ating or specialized agencies; also, for those who 
lave access to mental hygiene or child guidance 
clinies and to psychiatric service. Cognizant of 
limited and otherwise unavailable means for 
obtaining social histories, the items therein noted 
and presented by the teacher with her referral 
of the case ought to be helpful to the examiner. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
GENERAL INFORMATION 
Identifying: 
Name. Address. 
tionality. 


Date. School. Age. Na- 


Environment: 
Family record: parents, guardian. 
Community setting. 
Home background. Influences. 
Appearance: 


Estimated weight, height. 
Normal ? 
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Outstanding defects. 
Head? Shoulders? Face? Mouth? Teeth? 


Hands? Gait? Speech? Conversation? 
Dress? Habits? 
ADJUSTMENTS 
School: 


Cooperates? Troublemaker? Truant? 


Social: 
Conforms to group? Unsocial? Anti-social? 


MENTAL CAPACITY 
Previous test record: 
Any given? Date? Results? 
Recommendations carried out? Why not? 


Examiner ? 


Present identification: 

Applies self? Concepts of weight, size, amount? 
Tell time? Interpretative ability? Reasoning? 
Judgment? Vocabulary? Response? Atten- 
tion? Interest? Motor traits? Memory? 
Comprehension? Understands? Fund of in- 
formation? Definiteness of purpose? Ability 
to group ideas? Recognize mistakes? 


PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS 
Courteous? Obedient? Quiet? Active? Self- 


directing? Grudgeful? Temper outbursts? 
Furtive? Cry? Laugh? Whines? Resents 
teasing? Imaginative? Sharing qualities? 


Capability in habit forming? Attitude to fire, 
animals? Senseless fabrication? Wants at- 
tention? Reactions, demands sympathy? Emo- 
tional? Seclusive? Tendency to unburden? 
Negativism? Fears? 


RELATIONSHIPS 
General: 
Inherent ability to see? 
of? Attitudes? 
School: 
Contributes? Holds class back? Opposition? 
Deterring influence? 


Know consequences 


Recreational: 
Contributes? Shares? Interest? Who? Types? 
Reactions to? 
Social: 
Asocial? Anti-social? Leader? Follower? 
Community: 
Adjustment? Asset? Liability? Social agency 
contact? 


SEXUAL FACTS 
Normal? Abnormal? Disturbances? 


LEGAL ASPECTS 
Court record? Facts? Truancy? Delinquency 
record? Status? Probation? Disposition? 
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As is said of the “poor always being with us,” 
so of the mental defective. The school, the first 
to contact, should be the recognizing agency of 
such cases. The low-grade intelligents are early 
institutionalized; some of the children may be 
given special training, saved from a delinquent 
career and economic failure; while others become 
Adjust- 
ment, placement and development of attitudes 
for community usefulness will be more easily 


socially competent and self-sustaining. 


accomplished, effective and operative if a diag- 
nosis and mental classification is made as soon as 
possible after the intellectual status is discovered. 


GENEVA SMITH 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 

THE statements of H. H. Kirk in “Academie 
Freedom—Are We Ready for It?! should have 
wide circulation. The general public expresses 
its opinions freely on many social subjects, tak- 
ing little care to back up conclusions with facts 
which are not difficult to obtain. True, this 
takes time at publie libraries, and many other 
things important and unimportant interfere with 
even amateur research. 

The number of teachers with masters’ degrees 
in social science is fairly large. Not all of them 
have a broad outlook, but they certainly realize 
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that there are two sides to all controversial ques- 
tions. This is frequently not the case with 
specialists in languages and in technical subjects, 
Some mathematics teachers are also serious of- 
fenders about expressing one-sided opinions. 

Two cases in point occur to us. A good 
teacher of mechanical drawing began to attend 
municipal ownership meetings, and was thor- 
oughly convinced that anything which might be 
said on the other side was propaganda paid for 
by the power interests. An instructor in mathe- 
matics took much interest in the affairs of local 
government, and presently was teaching several 
classes in civics. All material opposing govern- 
ment ownership was taboo in her classes, al- 
though a local government project wasted some 
millions of dollars on graft. 

Both of these people were very active in an 
occupational organization which carries “Aca- 
demic Freedom” as one of its slogans. They 
were very active in school polities and did all 
they could to make life uncomfortable for a 
teacher of social science who had done several 
years of postgraduate work who refused to join 
their group. In practice “academic freedom” 
meant nothing to them. It is doubtful whether 
many American teachers are ready for freedom 
to say anything they please in the classroom. 


CAROLINE BENGTSON 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THE 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 
THE energetic young people of each genera- 
tion have been on the lookout for opportunities 
to get started in work that had possibilities for 
advancement. Before the world war the major- 
ity of these young people were seeking “jobs” 
immediately after graduation from high school, 
with little or no preparation for any particular 
type of work. During and immediately after 
the war only college-trained men could get the 
This caused a renewed interest in 
college training. During the recent depression 
years college-trained men and women suffered 
less relatively than those without college training. 
It is true that many highly trained engineers 


better jobs. 


1 SCHOOL AND Society, 46, December 11, 1937. 


and chemists, some with many years of experi- 
ence, were without work because the industries 
that employed them either had no work or closed 
their laboratories until better times. With the 
advent of better times most of these temporarily 
out of work are reemployed. 

The average college graduate not prepared for 
anything in particular is replacing the less edu- 
cated worker in stores and shops and clerical 
positions in general. There are no statistics 
available to prove this assertion, but those seek- 
ing work in the better positions report that 
“there is little chance unless the applicant is a 
college graduate.” This at least presupposes 
that the applicant has a greater power of adap- 
tation and will be able to do more things better 
than the less educated person. On the whole the 
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college-trained person is a better investment, at 
least at the same price. There are plenty of sta- 
tistics that indicate this and also that in the long 
run the eollege-trained worker advanced more 
rapidly and further than his less educated rival. 
I am, of course, aware that this conclusion is 
questioned by some educational experts, but such 
studies as have been made indicate, in my opin- 
ion, that the conclusion is essentially correct. It 
is pointed out in “Who’s Who in America” (Vol. 
17, p. 26), in the study of the relative education 
of occupational groups that 4.55 per cent. of the 
population of the United States above the age of 
21 is college trained. This 4.55 per cent. of the 
population provides 83.05 per cent. of the names 
in “Who’s Who” for the period mentioned. In 
some occupational groups, of course, practically 
100 per cent. are college trained, in others, busi- 
ness men for example, more than 60 per cent. of 
those included in Volume 17 are college trained. 

About 1934 the U. S. Civil Service Commission 
instituted a new phase of the selection process by 
the recruitment of non-specialized liberal arts 
college graduates for positions not requiring spe- 
cialized training and from which workers may 
advanee in the public service to positions where 
a broad rather than a specialized training is 
desirable. This was designated as the Junior 
Civil Service Examiner Group. 

The examination was described by Commis- 
sioner White! as “a general intelligence, general 
information test, designed to rank candidates on 
breadth of information and on mental ability.” 
Of the 1,023 appointees from the 1934 employ- 
ment list based on this examination, over half 
were in the 25-year age group, or less, in the 
autumn of 1936. The total number of appoint- 
ments from this employment list was 1,292 at 
the time Commissioner White’s report was is- 
sued. “The actual work to which appointees 
have been assigned has varied widely. In the 
Veterans Administration they were put on cler- 
ical work in connection with the payment of the 
soldiers’ bonus; in the Bureau of Investigation 
they became student fingerprint classifiers; in 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics they performed 
minor statistical operations; in the Farm Credit 
Administration they were given an intensive 

1 Leonard D. White, ‘‘Recruitment of Liberal 


Arts College Graduates’? (mimeographed report, 
U. S. Civil Service Commission). 
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course of instruction and assigned to personnel 
work in the field service; in the Civil Service 
Commission they were placed in the Examining 
Division where they rated papers and con- 
structed tests, and from which a number have 
gone into other divisions of the commission or 
to other agencies.” 

This is considered one of the most useful 
registers maintained by the commission. 

I have called special attention to it as, accord- 
ing to Commissioner White, “it opens for the 
first time in a broad way, a means of entrance 
to the publie service, of a highly qualified type 
of employee, the liberal arts college and univer- 
sity graduate.” 

Already these people are studying the possi- 
bilities of preparation while in service, for career 
positions. They find that additional work in 
some of the following fields is necessary for ad- 
vancement, administrative management, person- 
nel, social science, mathematics, economies, sta- 
tistical analysis, political science, education, psy- 
chology, history, English, philosophy, biology, 
physics, modern languages or in some other field. 

Some of them are able to find the additional 
training they desire in the local colleges; in other 
cases for one reason or another the desired course 
is not available or the worker does not find it 
practicable to attend the college at the time the 
course is available. All work of this type must 
be done outside of official working hours, that is 
before 9 a.m. or after 4:30 p.m., or Saturday 
after 1 P.M. 

While this situation has developed most 
rapidly in recent years it is not a new phe- 
nomenon. It has always been possible for civil 
service workers to study. Many who entered 
the service in minor positions, messengers, file 
clerks, stenographers, typists, have studied out- 
side of office hours and have been gradually pro- 
moted to positions of great responsibility. 

In 1892 Congress passed a joint resolution 
(27 Stat. 395) opening the government collec- 
tions and libraries for educational use. This 
was broadened by the Act of March 3, 1901 (31 
Stat. 1010, 1039) which stated that “Facilities 
for study and research in government depart- 
ments shall be afforded to scientific investigators 
and to duly qualified individuals and students 
under such rules and restrictions as the heads of 
departments and bureaus may prescribe.” 
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In 1908 a group of workers in the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Standards organized some classes in ad- 
vanced work in physics, mathematics and chem- 
istry, along the same general lines as followed 
in the graduate schools of the best universities. 

Committees appointed by the director of the 
Bureau performed most of the functions of a 
university faculty. Instructors were secured 
from the staff of the Bureau and from the Johns 
Hopkins University, the Bureau of Chemistry, 
the Department of Agriculture, Catholic Univer- 
sity and other local institutions. From two to 
eight courses were given each year after official 
hours and were accepted by the cooperating uni- 
versities towards the Ph.D. degree.” 

In 1920 the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
felt the need of undertaking a similar program. 
Assistant Secretary Ball in a memorandum to 
Secretary Wallace quoted from the report of the 
Reclassification Commission passages calling at- 
tention to the excessive turnover in the govern- 
ment service and the waste and inefficiency re- 
sulting. From 1904 to 1916 the rate of turnover 
increased from 5.5 per cent. to 11.4 per cent., 
from 1916 to 1919 it had increased to 50 per cent. 
This was due in part to increased compensation 
available in non-government positions, amount- 
ing to about 53 per cent. At that time also con- 
ditions of work in the universities and in many 
industries were more attractive in many ways 
than the civil service. The reclassification com- 
mission stated that letters received from 40 pro- 
fessors and presidents of the best-known univer- 
sities revealed the fact that students displayed 
little interest in government service. Among the 
recommendations for improving the service spe- 
cial emphasis was placed on systematic training 
of workers. The commission expressed the be- 
lief that training work of the Federal Govern- 
ment should be materially expanded. The work 
done at the Bureau of Standards was cited as an 
example of effective work along the line recom- 
mended. 

Assistant Secretary Ball recommended that 
similar work to that in the Bureau of Standards 
be undertaken in the Department of Agriculture. 
The plan was discussed with leading educators, 
deans of graduate schools and university presi- 
dents and was generally approved. 


2 Department of the Interior, Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Higher Education Circular No. 14, Feb., 1919. 
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In formally approving the plan Secretary 
Wallace wrote in his Annual Report for 1921: 


To maintain the efficiency in a scientific organi- 
zation under civil service regulations some pro- 
vision must be made for adequate training of those 
who enter the service in the lower positions. . . . To 
meet this need the department has provided for 
graduate training in various lines for the scientific 
workers. The work is given outside of office hours, 
is supported entirely by the students, and is there- 
fore unofficial in nature. It is, however, supervised 
and encouraged by the department. Everything 
necessary is done to insure the highest standard for 
the work, so that it will not only be effective train- 
ing for the department workers, but satisfactory to 
the graduate institutions of the country. It is ex- 
pected that the ambitious workers of the depart- 
ment will make arrangements with such graduate 
institutions for the acceptance of these credits and 
will ultimately attend these institutions and com- 
plete any work required for advanced degrees. 
Leaves of absence for this purpose are being 
arranged and closer cooperation with graduate 
departments in the solution of research problems 
is being considered. 


It was evident from the beginning of this pro- 
gram that certain undergraduate review courses 
were necessary in addition to the advanced 
courses in working out satisfactory programs 
of graduate study. Mathematics and languages 
especially needed brushing up. From the be- 
ginning, therefore, two types of courses were 
offered, viz., those ordinarily described as “grad- 
uate,” open to students adequately prepared, and 
certain supporting undergraduate courses. In 
the scientifie subjects those taking the work are 
graduates of colleges and universities of high 
standing and as a rule have had several years 
of research experience under the guidance of 
more experienced workers. They are, therefore, 
as a rule experienced in research methods and 
laboratory techniques. What they need most is 
the more recent and advanced theoretical ap- 
proach. Most of them have laboratory facilities 
where they ean test advanced theory or pro- 
cedure. 

Dr. Livingston, of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, who gave courses in advanced plant physi- 
ology, stated that these classes “were the most 
remarkable group that he had ever had the 
pleasure of teaching.” He offered to recommend 
one half more eredit to students who took the 
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course in the Department Graduate School than 
he gave to his students at Johns Hopkins who 
put in nearly twice the amount of time, saying 
that the training and experience that the govern- 
ment men brought to the subject enabled them 
to accomplish that much more. This is true gen- 
erally of the advanced courses. 

It is true also, to a large degree, in the under- 
craduate or training courses. The young men 
and women who take them are the energetic for- 
ward-looking workers who not only desire to do 
better work but want the usual recognition that 
coes with better preparation. 

Commissioner Leonard D. White in an article 
on “Careers in Government’’® says, “Watching 
the government in operation, I have come to the 
conclusion that career opportunities demand 
creater facilities for continuous training after 
the first job has been won.” This is the con- 
clusion reached by all who have given careful 
study to the matter. Programs of “in-service 
training” are being developed in many govern- 
ment agencies under official supervision in some 
cases required and at no expense to the worker, 
except a half hour of his time, as in the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, available only to employees and with no 
academie eredit. In other eases as in the Bu- 
reau of the Census and Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration the work is given at a cost covering over- 
head and open only to employees of those agen- 
cies; and as in the Department of Agriculture 
and Bureau of Standards as herein deseribed. 

In the social science field many courses are 
arranged in cooperation with American Univer- 
sity. This cooperative program has been worked 
out most extensively with the Graduate School 
of the Department of Agriculture, especially in 
the field of the social sciences. The cooperative 
courses are planned by joint committees and the 
instructors selected jointly. The records of 
work accomplished in these courses are filed both 
at the University and the Graduate School of 
the Department of Agriculture and may be cer- 
tified from either place. No degrees are granted 
by the Graduate School of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

It was the purpose of the acts to which refer- 
ence has been made to make government edu- 
cational facilities available to “scientific investi- 


8 Scribner’s Magazine, March, 1937, p. 60. 
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gators, qualified individuals, students, and grad- 
uates of institutions of learning in the several 
states and territories as well as in the District 
of Columbia, under such rules and restrictions 
as the heads of the departments and bureaus 
mentioned may prescribe.” The language of 
these acts is interpreted to provide for coopera- 
tion rather than competition or unnecessary 
duplication. All standard colleges have, after 
acquainting themselves with the quality of work 
done, accepted it wherever it fitted into the ap- 
proved program of the student. This applies in 
recent years to undergraduate as well as grad- 
uate work. 

Among institutions to which credits have been 
certified may be mentioned Columbia and Cornell 
Universities, Universities of California at Los 
Angeles and Pennsylvania, Iowa State Teachers 
College, University of Chicago, University of 
Missouri, Harvard University, City College of 
New York, University of Louisiana, University 
of Michigan, School of Education of New York 
University, Johns Hopkins University, Radcliffe 
College, University of Oregon, University of 
Iowa, University of Nebraska, School of Com- 
merce of Northwestern University, University of 
California, Syracuse University, University of 
Kansas, University of Maryland, American Uni- 
versity and many others. More than 160 cer- 
tificates were issued in 1937. 

The management of the school is vested by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in a director designated 
by him, assisted by an associate and an assistant 
director, secretary and registrar, treasurer and 
by a council of 30 members representing the 
various bureaus and lines of work. The instrue- 
tional staff varies from year to year according to 
the subject-matter offered and the number of 
people desiring it. As a rule the classes are 
small—15 to 30, in a few cases 45 to 50. 

Special lecture courses are offered usually not 
for credit, but to serve as forums where leaders 
in the field may be heard and questioned or met 
in special conference. These lectures have 
proved to be very helpful, and are usually pre- 
served in mimeographed or printed form and 
furnished to those taking the course or to others 
at cost. 

Lectures in this series have been given by Sir 
John Russell, director of the Rothamsted Ex- 
perimental Station, England; Dr. E. B. Wilson, 
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president, Social Science Research Council; 
John R. Commons, University of Wisconsin; 
Dr. F. H. Knight, University of Chicago; Dr. 
John D. Black, Harvard University; Dr. R. A. 
Fisher and Dr. J. Neyman, University of Lon- 
don, England; Frank Yates, Rothamsted, En- 
gland; ten lectures by outstanding experts on 
elements of personnel administration; ten lec- 
tures by outstanding administrators on adminis- 
trative management; twelve lectures on Depart- 
ment of Agriculture objectives by the secretary 
and department staff; 13 lectures on Conserva- 
tion of Health, by U. S. Public Health Service 
Staff and selected lecturers from outside. 

All these lectures were carefully planned by 
special committees of experts in each field. A 
small registration fee was charged, sufficient to 
pay honoraria and traveling expenses where 
necessary. Some of these courses were spon- 
sored jointly by the Graduate School of the 
Department of Agriculture and American Uni- 
versity. These are not certified as credit courses, 
but a record of attendance is kept and may be 
certified on request. This applies also to the 
conferences held in connection with some of the 
series. 

Special non-credit or credit courses may be in- 
cluded in the program of the school by request 
of student groups or heads of bureaus at the 
diseretion of the director. These are usually of 
an “in-service training nature” with special ref- 
erence to a particular service need. 

During the past year 1936-37, 54 courses were 
offered. The number of registrations was 3,110, 
1,892 from the Department of Agriculture and 
1,218 from other departments, government agen- 
cies, universities and other sources. Twenty- 
three branches of the Department of Agriculture 
were represented and fifty-one other agencies. 
While all the courses were planned with the 
needs of the Government Service in mind, they 
were given so as to meet the highest academic 
requirements so as to be available for academic 
credit if This is the most effective 
type of “in-service training.” 

Rooms for the classes were made available in 
the buildings of the Department of Agriculture, 
the Smithsonian Institution and the Department 
of the Interior, Geological Survey. Tablet arm 
chairs, blackboards, projectors, tables and other 
equipment are provided by the Graduate School 
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if not otherwise available. Many special refer- 
ence books are bought by the Graduate School 
if not available in the main Library of the De- 
partment of Agriculture or the Library of Con- 
gress, to both of which the students have ful] 
access. 

The tuition charge is fixed to cover the cost of 
special equipment and instruction and averages 
$6.00 a credit hour, two hours of laboratory be- 
ing equivalent to one hour of class work. The 
instructional cost is $5.00 a eredit hour. 


THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY MOVEMENT 


An historical account of the “National Uni- 
versity Movement” is available in the form of 
an 83-page pamphlet,* including bibliography. 
In the introduction Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, presi- 
dent of the University of Minnesota, while as- 
suming no responsibility for any position taken 
by the writer of the pamphlet “shares with him 
the conviction that a national university should 
be created and generously maintained.” 

It should have no power to direct, control, 
regiment or influence in any administrative way 
any other college or university. It should be 
free from political domination or control. “Its 
right to exist should depend solely upon its 
scholarly and scientific contributions.” 

“Besides being a center for major scientific 
inquiry, the national university migh* become 
an important agency for the training of public 
service personnel. Everyone realizes that the 
government personnel of the future must be 
selected on the basis of competency, training, 
demonstrated efficiency ; careers must be created 
and opened to men and women of high ability 
and broad training who have demonstrated their 
competency by a period of apprenticeship. . . . If 
a national university existed, state universities, 
privately endowed universities and perhaps other 
institutions would seek cooperation with it. Co- 
operative scholarships would be created and co- 
operative researches would be conducted. . . It 
offers practically the best means of making avail- 
able the great resources now existing in Wash- 
ington for the advancement of culture and sci- 
ence in this country. In saying this I do not 
mean to offer the slightest criticism of the uses 
that are now being made of these resources. I 

4 Edgar Bruce Wesley, ‘‘ Proposed: The Univer- 


sity of the United States,’’ University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, 1936. 
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am confident that those in charge of the various 
educational agencies in Washington are doing as 
well as ean be expected with the facilities they 
have at hand. But not one of them nor all of 
them combined unless the combination is funda- 
mental and real, can ever serve the purpose or 
achieve the results that a national university will 
serve and achieve.” 

I have the greatest respect for the judgment 
and opinion of President Coffman. He has had 
unusual opportunity to study the educational 
problems of the country and the working of the 
Federal Government. 

The great research agencies of the federal 
covernment, including libraries, laboratories and 
scientific collections, are administered with as 
ereat freedom from unreasonable political domi- 
nation as any similar agencies, in any university. 
Services in these agencies are careers in the finest 
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sense of the word. Administrators and Congress 
are always desirous of doing everything possible 
to support and develop such work. This work 
is fundamental to the great agencies with which 
they are connected and could not well be sepa- 
rated from them. However, such cooperative 
relations as now exist between the Smithsonian 
Institution, the National Museum and the De- 
partment of Agriculture, could well be more 
widely developed not only between government 
agencies, but with the Carnegie Institution, the 
Brookings Institution and the great universities 
located here. 
Agencies like the Graduate School of the De- 
partment of Agriculture can facilitate this. 
A. F. Woops, 
Director 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THE 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


QUOTATIONS 


THE SELECTIVE PROCESS IN 
EDUCATION! 

WitH a limitation in enrolment comes the 
problem of finding the best method of selecting 
students. Since the problem arises in both 
Harvard College and the graduate schools a 
word or two on the general question of selection 
may not be out of place. 

The inereasing emphasis throughout the coun- 
try on the careful selection of university and 
college students is in accord with an attitude 
towards edueation which is every day becoming 
more prevalent. In both the schools and col- 
leges there is an ever-growing interest in defin- 
ing education in terms of each student’s apti- 
tudes and interests. The obvious failure of 
certain students to benefit by exposure to a 
course of study designed for the average youth 
has impressed many teachers with the need of 
more attention to differences in individual ¢a- 
Certain recent efforts to individualize 
education, particularly in our schools, have ocea- 
sionally perhaps gone too far and may endanger 
the training in fundamental subjects of those 
who contemplate university work. We who are 
particularly concerned with the traditions of the 


pacity. 


‘From the report of President Conant to the 
Board of Overseers of Harvard University. 


liberal arts college may feel that the discussion 
of educational guidance is in reality at times a 
discussion of vocational guidance. Despite 
such misgivings, I have been impressed with 
recent advances in educational practice. Valu- 
able results have been obtained by various 
groups which have attempted to measure indi- 
vidual capacity at each level and thus guide the 
student’s development in terms of an accumu- 
lative record of achievement. 

What is the use of a man’s going on with 
graduate study unless he has at least a fighting 
chance of doing good work? Why should we 
disregard the danger signals set by the college 
record? In the medical schools admission com- 
mittees usually eliminate the man of marginal 
ability; in the law schools, however, the selec- 
tive process has been much less severe. As a 
consequence, in the Harvard Law School the 
percentage of failures in the first-year class has 
often been high. To reduce this percentage and 
somewhat diminish the size of the student body 
the school has modified its admissions policy. 
Beginning with the class admitted this fall, only 
those candidates will be enrolled who appear to 
the committee in charge to have at least an 
even chance of passing the examinations at the 
end of the first year. Study of many thousands 
of eases has demonstrated that the college record 





may serve as an accurate basis from which to 
make such a prognosis. The average college 
standing of each applicant becomes from now 
on the criterion for admission. A certain mini- 
mum standard has been set for each college, 
based on the achievement of the men from that 
college in the Law School during the last ten 
years. If an applicant’s total college record is 
below that required minimum, his application 
will be rejected. The minimum for each col- 
lege is subject to revision from year to year in 
the light of the performance of its graduates in 
the Law School. The study on which this new 
policy is based has thrown additional light on a 
much-debated question. President Lowell’s 
thesis of twenty-five years ago, namely, that 
there is a high degree of correlation between a 
man’s college work and his success or failure 
in a professional school, has been further sub- 
stantiated. 

May I dwell a moment longer on the question 
of the selection of college graduates for the 
work of the Law School in order to illustrate a 
general point concerning tests and examina- 
tions? It might be possible to evolve a type of 
test or examination which, when given to every 
applicant to the Law School, would select those 
students who had the capacity for doing satis- 
factory work and eliminate those who in the 
past have failed in their first year. It is con- 
ceivable that such a test might indeed be a better 
selective mechanism for filtering out ineapable 
men than our new admission policy which is 
based on a corrected college average. It is 
worth noting, however, that sole reliance on a 
single test, or set of tests, would have educa- 
tional our The 
method which we have just put into effect will 
emphasize the importance of college work. 
Every student who proposes to enter our Law 
School will be stimulated to greater effort as an 
undergraduate with the aim of improving his 
final standing. If we were to disregard the 
college record, on the other hand, we might 
easily encourage students to think that they 
could loaf through college and then show their 
powers, in some more or less miraculous way, 
by standing high in what they believed to be an 
“intelligence test” and be admitted to the Law 
School on this basis. Such considerations, it 


repercussions in colleges. 


seems to me, should be taken into account in 
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arguments about tests and examinations at al] 
levels in our educational work. One test may be 
a better method of selection than another. But 
the less effective method may sometimes have 
influences on education which more than offset 
its imperfections as a selective device. 

High standing in law school is generally be- 
lieved to be a favorable omen in regard to suc- 
cess in after life. The final rating of a law 
student is taken seriously by the man himself 
and by the profession. Exceptional opportuni- 
ties usually come to the top men upon gradua- 
tion. The importance attached to the relative 
standing of, say, the upper quarter of the class 
by students, professors and lawyers alike is clear 
evidence that this rating is significant—signifi- 
cant not merely from an academic standpoint 
but to the legal profession as well. As tested 
over the years by everyday legal work, the men 
who have led their class in Law School have 
proved themselves good lawyers. Anyone who 
examines the facts carefully will be convinced, 
I believe, that the best law schools, at least, have 
evolved a type of examination which is an ex- 
traordinarily good measure of that particular 
intellectual capacity which makes a man later 
in life a brilliant member of the bar. In thus 
rating their graduates so significantly the law 
schools of the country perform a valuable ser- 
vice both to the profession and to the individual. 

The work in the law school has high pre- 
dictive value for the profession; so the college 
record has high predictive value for the law 
school; and the school record in turn (with 
proper corrections for the varying standards of 
schools) for the college. If the sole aim of our 
educational process were to turn out well-trained, 
successful lawyers (successful in the best sense 
of the word), we might have occasion to be quite 
complacent about the selective process at each 
level. But even the most superficial examina- 
tion reveals many walks of life requiring differ- 
ent types of abilities from those essential for 
the law. Furthermore, in all these tests we 
tend to average a man’s weakness with his 
strength, thus debarring the man of talent with 
uneven capacities. This danger, on the whole, 
is slight so far as admission to the graduate 
schools is concerned, for at this stage everyone 
is alert to the necessity of finding special cri- 
teria for selecting the best men for a particular 
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school. For example, no medical school would 
eliminate a man of marked scientific ability just 
because he had low marks in college German or 
French. But at the boundary between school 
and college the risk of overemphasizing the par- 
ticular type of ability which leads to high 
erades in all subjects is ever present. Against 
this danger admission officers must be always 
on their guard. 

The quality of mind tested all along the road 
in admission to college, in the grading of college 
work and in admission to the law school is, to be 
sure, essential for many types of activity. It is 
important not only for the lawyer but for effi- 
cient performance in many branches of business. 
Traditionally, also, it is the sine qua non for the 
future professor and learned scholar. But a col- 
lege would be a dreary place if it were composed 
of only one type of individual. A liberal educa- 
tion is possible, it seems to me, only in an atmos- 
phere of tolerance engendered by the presence 
of many men of many minds. The future archi- 
tect and poet are quite as important as the future 
lawyer, the future engineer or research scientist 
as essential as the future business man. To as- 
sure a well-balanced community, therefore, the 
criteria of admission to Harvard College must 
not unduly stress those qualities which are of 
primary importance to the able lawyer and less 
essential to a novelist or a musician. Above all, 
the fatal error must be avoided of excluding a 
promising man of unilateral power. It is one 
thing to require a student to strengthen those 
intellectual museles that are flabby from lack of 
exercise or congenital weakness; it is quite an- 
other to eliminate such an unevenly developed 
individual from further competition. In Har- 
vard College to-day there are many paths most 
varied in their nature. The task of the Admis- 
sion Committee is to select a balanced group 
who will overrun all these paths with joyful 
earnestness. 

Closely conneeted with the problem of selec- 
tion is the problem of financing the able student 
whose family resources are meager. If limita- 
tion of numbers is to prevail, it is vitally im- 
portant to have an adequate scholarship policy 
in all parts of the university. Let me return 
for a moment, to illustrate this point, to the 
training of physicians and surgeons. It would 
be most unfortunate if the cost of a college edu- 
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cation and subsequent medical school training 
were to result in the exclusion of all but the 
sons of the well-to-do. To limit a profession 
to the descendants of a small group in the com- 
munity would not only be undesirable socially, 
but would automatically decrease the quality of 
the profession by diminishing the field of 
selection. 

Although there is no apparent need for in- 
creasing the total number of doctors graduated 
each year from the medical schools of the nation, 
almost everyone would agree that it would be 
highly desirable to substitute men of greater 
ability for those who stand in the bottom quarter 
of the class. As to the real leaders with unusual 
personal qualities as well as capacity for pro- 
fessional and scientific work, their numbers could 
be multiplied many fold with great benefit to 
the nation. I think few who know the situation 
can doubt that the learned professions suffer be- 
cause they have failed to recruit from all eco- 
nomic levels of society. In the past the danger 
that the capable boy without money would be 
eliminated was ‘to some extent avoided by the 
opportunities afforded for working one’s way 
through a university. In many localities these 
opportunities are now rapidly diminishing; fur- 
thermore, we are coming to realize at what cost 
to health and well-rounded development the poor 
boy has all too often obtained a higher educa- 
tion. With the increasing emphasis on the im- 
portance of having a student’s seale of living 
commensurate with physical well-being and the 
growth of a well-adjusted personality, the need 
for scholarships and other forms of aid becomes 
more pressing. 

As I have pointed out in previous reports, a 
large addition to our scholarship endowment in 
the college and the professional schools would be 
most welcome. In administering our present 
funds we have adopted as far as possible the 
principle of adjusting the stipend to the needs 
of the student as determined by a careful re- 
view of the family income. It is important that 
the maximum figure should be high enough to 
take care of the student’s total expenses, since 
only in this way can the boy absolutely devoid 
of resources be included. When you consider 
that probably three quarters of the families of 
this country receive an annual income of $2,500 
or less, the inadequacies of small scholarships 
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amounting to a quarter or a half of the total 
expense become manifest. It is our ambition 
to extend the National Scholarships for boys 
entering Harvard College to all parts of the 
country. We have a further ambition to have 
more of these large scholarships for graduates 
of other colleges who wish to do their post- 
graduate work at Harvard. The extension of 
the National Scholarship plan to the graduate 
schools is of growing importance to the uni- 
versity. A beginning has been made in the 
Medical School and the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences but further development must await 
additions to our funds. 

At present we are able to include in our Har- 
vard College plan only fifteen states of the 
western and southern parts of the country. 
From these states thirty-one National Scholar- 
ship holders entered Harvard College this fall 


STATUS OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 1937-38 

CONTINUED increase in student enrolment in 
the junior colleges of the country, as well as in 
the number of these institutions as compared 
with the figures reported in ScHooL AnD So- 
CIETY! a year ago, is shown by reports received 
from this group of institutions of higher educa- 
tion up to December 1, 1937. 

The total number of institutions reported 
shows an increase from 528 to 553, while the 
enrolment as reported has increased from 129,106 
to 136,623—a significant increase of 5.8 per cent. 
as compared with 5.6 per cent. last year. 

Detailed information concerning each of the 
553 institutions mentioned above may be found 
in the “Directory of the Junior College, 1938,” 
compiled by Dr. Doak S. Campbell, of George 
Peabody College, secretary of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, and published in 
the issue of the Junior College Journal for 
January, 1938. A synopsis of some of the 
more significant facts and summaries may be of 
general interest. 

The number of junior colleges in continental 
United States and enrolment in them, as shown 


1W. C. Eells, ScHooL AND Society, 45: 166-68, 
January 30, 1937. 
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as members of the Class of 1941. Ten prepared 
for college in private schools; twenty-one in 
public high schools. Slightly more than half the 
number came from communities of under 50,- 
000 inhabitants; indeed, eight of the scholarship 
holders attended schools in towns with a popula- 
tion of 10,000 ranging down to 2,500. It is be- 
coming increasingly clear, as we proceed with 
our scholarship plans, that we are providing op- 
portunities for certain youths who would other- 
wise not have been able to attend any institution 
of higher learning. Those of our staff engaged 
actively in the selection of scholarship holders 
who have travelled in the different states inter- 
viewing applicants, have been impressed with the 
large number of able youths throughout many 
sections of this country whose financial resources 
are too scanty to allow them to proceed with a 
first-class education. 





by successive issues of the directory for the past 
eleven years, is given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
GROWTH OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE FROM 1928 TO 1938 








(Per cent.) 


Number Enrolment 





Increase 
1928 408 50,529 end 
1929 405 54,438 ait 
193 429 67,627 24.2 
1931 436 74,088 9.6 
1932 469 97,631 31.8 
1933 493 96,555 -1.1 
1934 514 103,592 1.2 
1935 §22 107,807 4.1 
1936 519 122.514 13.6 
1937 . 528 129,106 5.6 
1938 . 553 136,623 5.8 





Since 1928 there has been an increase of 36 
per cent. in the number of junior colleges re- 
ported and an increase of 170 per cent. in the 
enrolment in them. 


PusLic AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 


Of the entire group of 553 junior colleges, 244 
(44 per cent.) are publicly controlled institu- 
tions, and 309 (56 per cent.) are under private 
control. The publicly controlled institutions, 
however, have much the greater proportion of 
the enrolment. Sixty-eight per cent. of the 
enrolment, or 93,578, is found in the publicly 
controlled junior colleges, as compared with 
43,045 in the privately controlled institutions. 
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Increased enrolments are found in the publicly 
controlled junior colleges in 19 states and de- 
creased enrolments in 16 states, the net increase 
being 3,141, or 3.5 per cent. The largest increase 
in enrolment in publicly controlled institutions 
occurs in California with a growth of 2,369. 
Unlike several past years, however, much greater 
gains are found this year in the private junior 
college field. Increased enrolments in these insti- 
tutions are reported in 31 states and decreased 
enrolments in only 11 states, the net increase 
being 4,376 or 11 per cent. This is in marked 
contrast with the loss of 2.5 per cent. reported 
last year. 
TABLE 2 


NUMBER AND ENROLMENT IN PUBLICLY AND PRIVATELY 
CONTROLLED JUNIOR COLLEGES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. SUMMARY BY STATES. 








Total Public Private 





State Enrol- 


ment 


Enrol- No Enrol- 
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Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Canal Zone 
Colorado 
Connecticut 


707 
0 

226 
1,466 
0 
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894+ 0 
1,731- 
43,714+ 
254+ 
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55 
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6 
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Illinois 
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Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland .... 
Massachusetts. 
Michigan 
Minnesota .... 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
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New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico .. 
New York .... 
North Carolina 
North Dakota. 
Ohio 

Oklahoma .... 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island . 
South Carolina 
South Dakota . 
Tennessee 
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Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin .... 
Wyoming 
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93,578 309 43,045 
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DISTRIBUTION BY STATES 


The number and enrolment in each type of 
junior colleges for each state are shown in 
Table 2. 

California continues to lead in total number 
of junior colleges with 55; Texas is next with 44; 
followed by Iowa with 38, Missouri and Okla- 
homa with 23 each, Mississippi with 22, Kansas 
with 21, and Georgia, Illinois and North Caro- 
lina with 20 each—ten states with twenty or 
more junior colleges each. Publicly controlled 
institutions are found in 35 states, those under 
private auspices in 42 states. 

California also leads in enrolment, with 45,180, 
almost one third of the reported junior college 
enrolment of the country. Almost 97 per cent. 
of the California enrolment is in the 42 public 
junior colleges in the state, which thus average 
more than one thousand students each. Fifteen 
of them have enrolments in excess of 1,000; two 
in excess of 5,000. Texas is second with 10,467 
students, and Illinois is third with 8,744. 


TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS 


The junior college is prevailingly a coeduca- 
tional institution, 417 (72 per cent.) being re- 
ported of this type. Three institutions for men 
are reported in the publicly controlled group, 
all the others being coeducational. In the pri- 
vately controlled group, 37 are for men, 96 for 
women and 176 coeducational. 

Fifty-three per cent. of the privately con- 
trolled colleges are reported as under denomina- 
tional auspices, the Methodists leading with 38 
institutions, followed by Baptists with 33; 
Catholics, 23; Lutherans, 21; Presbyterians, 17; 
Episcopalians, 6; Seventh-Day Adventists, 5; 
and 13 other denominational groups with one to 
four each, 21. 

Twenty-five of the institutions listed (4.5 per 
cent.) are Negro junior colleges. All but five 
of these are privately controlled institutions. 


S1zE oF COLLEGES 


The size of the 525 colleges for which enrol- 
ments are reported is summarized in Table 3. 

While the junior college is still a relatively 
small institution, judged in terms of most of its 
individual units, yet it is growing steadily. 
There are now 114 which have enrolments ex- 
ceeding 300 students, as compared with only 108 
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TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES IN THE UNITED 
STATES ACCORDING TO STUDENT ENROLMENT 








Num- Enrol- Num- 


Enrol- 
ber ment ber 


ment 





800— 899.... 
900— 999.... 


1,000-1,999 .... 
2,000—2,999 .... 
3,000—3,999 .... 
4,000-4,999 .... 


500-599 .... 4,000-4,999 
¢ 5,999 .... 


600-699 .... 
700-799 .... 





of this size last year, and only 35 in 1930. 
Twenty-four now exceed 1,000 students, as com- 
pared with 22 last year. 

The average enrolment in the publicly con- 
trolled institutions for which reports have been 
received is 387, as compared with 406 a year ago; 
in those under private control, 152, as compared 
with 136 a year ago. 


ENROLMENT BY CLASSES 


Enrolment by classes is summarized in Table 
4, the percentage distribution for last year being 
added for comparison. 


TABLE 4 


ENROLMENT BY CLASSES IN JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
1935-36 AND 1936-37 








Percentage Percentage 
1936-37 1935-36 


Number 


Class 1936-37 





Freshmen 
Sophomores 
Specials 





If the special students are omitted from con- 
sideration, 36 out of each 100 regular students 
were sophomores in 1936-37, the same propor- 
tion as in 1935-36. 


NUMBER OF INSTRUCTORS 


The directory reports 5,870 full-time instruc- 
tors and 3,439 on a part-time basis in 520 junior 
colleges, as compared with 5,171 full-time and 


3,456 part-time last year. This is an average of ° 


17.9 instructors per institution, as compared with 
17.1 last year. If it be assumed that two part- 
time instructors are equivalent to one working 
full-time, then there are the equivalent of 7,590 
full-time instructors in these 520 colleges, or an 
average of 14.6 full-time instructors per institu- 
tion. Since the average enrolment per institu- 
tion is 260 students, the faculty-student ratio in 
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the average institution is one to eighteen, as com- 
pared with one to nineteen last year. 


CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATORS 


A comparison of the 1938 and 1937 directories 
reveals a change in the administrative heads on 
the part of 61 junior colleges, or 11.0 per cent. 
of the entire group, exactly the same percentage 
as last year, but much less than the change the 
previous year, when it amounted to 14.8 per cent. 
In the publicly controlled junior colleges the 
change was 11.9 per cent., in the privately con- 
trolled ones, 10.4 per cent. 

Wa ter Crossy EE.is 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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lumbia University. 
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